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CN CALLING 

All are architects of Fate,. 

Working in these walls of 
Time: 

Some with massive deeds and 
great, 

Somev with ornaments of 
rhyme.' 

Nothing useless is or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 

And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the 
rest. Longfellow 
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ENCHANTMENT 
IS WAITING 
ROUND 
THE CORNER 

See page 10 

Thursday 2d 


WHO BROUGHT THE WORLD TO THIS?a 

i ‘ !1 


Facing death in 
the Dark 

Thrilling Adventure With 
the Secret Mine 

/~\ne of the most heroic feats of the complete an electric circuit and en- 
^ war (we may say of all time) able the current to flow to a point 
has given the Navy the secret of the where there is a tiny gap in the circuit, 
magnetic mine with which Hitler In leaping this gap the current causes 
hoped to work such havoc on the a spark, which fires the explosive 
British Fleet. We now know all change. 

about it, We owe the solution of this dark and 

The enemy was obliging enough to deadly mystery to Licutenant-Cqm- 
drop one on a sandbank at Shoebury- mander Ouvry, D SO, and his three 
ness, and Lieutenant - Commander companions. Never has a man faced 
Ouvry and three companions arrived more deadly peril than when in the, 
from one of our torpedo schools, darkness and the mire he began his 
secured the mine so that the tide could exploration of the mine, 
not sweep it away, and then, knowing 
the mine would explode if iron, or steel 
was brought near it, they took a 
number of rubbings as patterns ,for 
tools that it wotfld be necessary to 
make of non-magnetic metal for un¬ 
screwing the parts.* - This deadly work 
was carried out in the mud and water 
by torchlight. Jules Verne himself 
hardly imagined so perilous a task. 

Then the tide came up, submerged 
the anchored mine, and drove the 
men away; but while the tide was up 
the non-magnetic tools were made, 
tfnd at the next low tide the commander 
and his party returned. While the rest 
stood at a distance, the commander, 
with the light of his torch, began the 
dismantling of the deadly mine. 

How the mechanical dragon worked 
he did not know, and at any moment 
a touch might cause it. to explode and 
kill him. So at each movement he 
called out in advance what he was 
about to do, so that if anything hap¬ 
pened to him his comrades would 
“ know what to avoid when next a mine 
was captured. 

Quickly "he found and dismantled 
a detonator which would explode the 
mine, but soon afterwards, as the 
interior was cautiously opened, a 
second detonator .was found. When* 
by great courage and coolness the , 
mine had been dismantled and made 
safe it was removed to a laboratory 
for examination and its secret wrested 
from it. 

The mine, which weighs three-quar¬ 
ters of a ton, is pear-shaped, and has. 
an external detonator which would 
explode it if it ,hit a. ship; but the 
supreme marvel is within. A magnet 
attracts magnetic metal, such' as* iron 
or steel, and the mine lias an ingenious 
magnetic needle which moves up and 
down, one end being drawn upwards 
as soon as a steel ship comes within 
range, the opposite end forced down. 

It is the contacts of this needle which 


The Pit That Does Not 
Spoil the Country 

Old William Lee s Village 
Does a Good Thing 

/"'alverton, an old village straggling allowed to pile up mountains of 

- along the foot of friendly hills rubbish and that our quarries should 

in Nottinghamshire, has an old asso- be allowed -to leave their great pits 
ciation with industry, for it was ill the countryside; CN readers will 
probably the birthplace of William . remember that we have often wondered 
Lee, whose stocking-frame was the why the huge rubbish heaps of the coal 
sensation of his age. pits could not be tumbled in the chalk 

- It is therefore fitting that Calvcrton pits, and so. remove two scars at once, 
should lead the way in showing us It is our habit, however, to allow 
that it is possible to have a colliery whosoever will to spoil our country- 
that will not spoil its countryside, side, and we must be grateful, thcre- 
It has long been a disgrace to the fore, to the promoters of the Calverton 
nation that our collieries should be Colliery who have given their archi¬ 
tect (Mr G. A. Jellicoe) the power to 
lay out their estate so that it spoils 
nothing. Mr Jellicoe has done his 
work wondrously well, and we do not 
wonder that the Lord Mayor of 
Nottingham should have opened the 
colliery, choosing the rare day of 
February 29 for so rare an event. 

The pit will employ 1400 men, and 
is expected to produce a million tons 
of coal a year. It is an all-electric 
colliery, and there will be no smoke or 
sound save the hum of the electric 
plant. The men will enter the pit and 
leave it through the bathrooms and 
the. lamp-room, and will reach the 
shaft by underground passages just 
below the surface,- so that they will 
emerge from the pit all spick and span. 

The Miners Welfare Committee has 
designed the pithead baths in company 
with the engineer (Captain R. C. 
Wilson) associated with the architect, 
and it is a sound scheme which might 
well be taken as a- model for the 
whole country. 

The offices above ground are divided 
by a belt of trees from the power¬ 
house ; there are model homes for 
500 people ; and the playing-fields and 
recreation-rooms are on a generous 
scale. . The C N congratulates all 
concerned on a noble achievement. 

It was in Queen Elizabeth's day that 
William Lee, a poor curate, devised 
his stocking-frame, which has grown 
into the great power machines which 
make lace. ^ But still in Calverton 
cottages we'may listen to thq rattle 
of the hand-frames. - 
When Queen Elizabeth saw William 
Lee's frame at work she was dis¬ 
appointed that it did not make silk 
stockings ; and even when lie made a 
frame to produce silk stockings the 
queen refused a patent lest it .might 
throw the hand-knitters out of work. 
So Lee set up his frame in France, 
where he died penniless and was 
buried in an unknown grave. 


Young New Zealand in Old Egypt 



Macaulay imagined a New Zealander standing on London Bridge surveying the ruins of 
London. Here a New Zealander is sitting on his camel surveying the ruins of Egypt 
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700 Men at a TOC H TO 


Cathedral 

This interesting note on a Sunday in the 
Great Frost ■ is from Provost Cony'beare of 
Southwell Cathedral. 

Sunday, January 28, will always be 
remembered for the heavy snowfall. It 
was impossible to'reach the south door, 
and only by plunging through drifts 
could ‘ the west door be entered early. 
But a way was cut down the west walk 
in time for the church parade. 

It was the farewell service of units 
who. had been billeted with us. “ If 
they cannot get to the minster in this 
snow they can’t win the war,” said the 
Colonel. Nearly 700 men came, includ¬ 
ing many army-truck loads, who had to 
dig themselves through deep drifts. It 
was an inspiring sight to sec the nave 
nearly filled., by men, and grand to hear 
their singing. 

A Volunteer For 
Finland 

When Leonard Bowhay Saunders was 
ten years old he was crippled by spinal 
meningitis. Overcoming this, though 
little hope had been held out for him, he 
learnt to walk-and play games, and last 
year he joined the Civil Air Guard and 
earned his pilot’s certificate. 

He tried to join the RAF but was 
rejected, and on hearing that English- 
mei\ could. volunteer for Finland he 
offered his services and became first Isle 
of Wight volunteer for the Finnish army. 
He is now only twenty. 

This Kind World 

A northern reader tells us of a 
curiously interesting act of kindness to 
the birds in the severe weather—an old 
rug hung over the branches of an apple 
tree by a Manchester lady, so that the 
birds should have shelter. At first the 
birds were afraid of it, but gradually 
collected under the rug, took their food 
there, and roosted under it. 

Bermuda’s Horses 

The announcement in the CN that 
the. ban on cars in Bermuda had been 
modified for the duration of the war 
has brought 11s an interesting letter 
1 from one of our readers on that lovely 
island outpost of the Empire. She tells 
of the island’s Horse Lover’s League 
which, together with a very active 
S P C A, secs that all the horses are Well' 
fed and well cared for, and provides a 
rest farm for horses too old to work. 

News Dictionary 

Flotilla. A diminutive of the Spanish 
Flota, meaning. fleet, this word is used 
for a group of any small craft such as 
submarines or motor torpedo boats. 

Lascar. In the news because of the 
ruthless bombing of them on a liner 
after .having been set free by the Ger¬ 
mans, the Lascars are Oriental seamen 
forming part of the crews of ocean-going 
ships. They arc mainly recruited from 
Kathiawar Peninsula, Bombay. The word 
is a common noun, and is Hindustani for 
an ordinary soldier or sailor. 

Ordinance. This word, meaning any 
rule established by authority, comes 
into the news as the title (Land Sale 
Ordinance) of the decree forbidding 
further sale of land in Palestine- by’ 
Arabs to Jews. The most famous phrase 
in which* the word occurs is perhaps 
that Self-Denying Ordinance whereby 
the Long Parliament in 1645 carried a 
measure prohibiting its members front 
holding any civil or military office. 

THINGS SEEN 

Notice on a pillar-box outside Mel¬ 
bourne, saying there arc bees inside. 

A woman dropping - her fare in the 

TJscdTickqt Box of a Bournemouth bus. 

A cat at Grecnhitlic knocking, three 
times with the door knocker to be let in. 


Orkneys Thank You 


We have received this Thank You from the 
Founder Padre of Toe II, Tubby Clayton, and 
we are grateful to those G N readers who have 
responded to our call and sent Toe H, Kirkwall, 
a little practical sympathy in its work for 
the Forces. 

► My Dear C N, 

I’d like to tell you what. I think of 
yon, but I won’t try 1 I’ll just kneel 
down tonight and thank the Giver of all 
good for you. 

You’ve plainly done a thing which 
won’t be lost—its echo will go v on in 
help and friendship gained for this 
work ; the prayers of children arc a 
potent factor. 

This northern group of rather ragged 
islands has had six months of murder 
to abide, but fishermen endure so much 
already that they have no intention 
of staying ashore. The brotherhood 
among them has been broken by the 
presence of a traitor, for hitherto all 
races have been one (apart from com¬ 
petition) in bad weather, but now one 
race has run amok and turned far more 
inhuman than the bitterest winter. 

I came here on the day that war 
began and apart from two trips north 
I have been safe on land among these 
islands. 

It is a very big job, this resolute 
blockade, and Germany is feeling it 
severely. Apart from scattered huts 
we have our big Headquarters, sub¬ 
divided into its playing ground, its 
quiet rooms, its baths and games'rooms 
—a salt-sea human 300, crowded out 
completely. 

Then we have also a delicious bun¬ 
galow where Sister Wray (who has spent 
twenty years among the fisher folk) is 


Toe IT Hostess, knowing their good wives 
and their families. Our whole-time staff 
is twelve, with ninety ladies drawn from 
Orcadian homes to form a team working 
all round the clock at Seamen’s Welfare 
run by'Toe H. 

But best of all is this : Wc have now 
leased for the war period tins lovely 
modern shooting lodge in a quiet corner 
of Orkney, with 500 acres of pleasant 
moorland. It is now opening, as you say, 
as Pilgrim House, a convalescent home 
chiefly for sailors. It will hold 30 
officers and ratings when a few lints arc 
added to the bedrooms, and here wc shall 
keep them for a week or a fortnight. 
The Admiralty is grateful for the gift, in 
which Toe H combines with Pilgrim 
Trust. 

Out of the blue (which is not seen too 
often) there how has come the C N call 
to all its children to help us here,. as 
only children can. The post tonight 
came in with envelopes addressed in 
unknown hands “ Toe II, Kirkwall, 
Orkney.** «Wc summoned sailors to 
assist the opening, and the contents is 
straining our small safe. Most of the 
gifts which came bore not a clue to the 
name or whereabouts of the child, who 
sent it or inspired the sending, so may 
an old chap and all lads on board 
Toe II in Orkney ask the Editor to find 
a corner.for our thankfulness. 

Toe II in Orkney. Tubby 

W/k beg our readers to carry on with 
- ™ the spirit of helpfulness which 
has now forged a link between the C N 
and Toe II up in Orkney. The war goes 
on and the work goes on, and we do our 
part when we help those who are 
befriending the defenders of our freedom. 


She Sat on Charles Kingsley’s Knee 


A very old friend of the C N kept her 
80th birthday the other day—Mary 
Hughes. Born in the Mayfair home of 
Judge Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays, she has given her life to the 
East End of London. 

Tier father was more than a famous 
writer ; he was one of a group of men 
who cared intensely* for the welfare of 
the poor, and this concern of his has been 
continued in the life of his daughter. 
Nearly everyone in London’s East End 
knows Comrade Mary, for. she was 
called Comrade long before there was 
any political significance in the word, 
and it shows how fully she has been 
accepted by those among whom she lives. 

Her first social work was done in the 
Berkshire village of Uffington, where 
her uncle was vicar ; from there she 
went forty years ago to live in White¬ 
chapel, and in that ’ district she has 
remained. Magistrate and borough 


councillor, she has helped to obtain 
pensions, holidays, scholarships, and 
medical aid for the poor. She is a keen 
temperance worker, and is glad that a 
trade union meets at her home, the 
Dcwdrop Inn, where nothing stronger 
than tea or cocoa is served. Anyone in 
need of assistance or advice is welcome 
there. At 80 she is still giving her life to 
fight the evil effects of unemployment. 

Mayfair’s St Francis she has been 
called, because she left a rich home to 
share the life of the poorest, but she 
would not like the name so well as 
Comrade, for she is Friend to all the 
world. She sat on Charles Kingsley’s 
knee ; she was brought up in a home 
where Robert Browning, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, and Tennyson used to 
meet; but she loves best to think of the 
kindness of the poor and to see. the 
brave faces of the struggling folk 
about her. 


News From a Meadow 


We told ihe story of a Trent meadow 
bungalow in the Great Frost, and we have 
received news of what happened there when 
the Ice Age ended last month. 

T he meadow is green again (writes the 
C N reader in his bungalow) except 
for sheets of flood water, for the Trent is 
rising. When the Great Thaw came we 
were menaced with flood and the water 
was 18 inches deep in the lane, but a 
miracle happened in the night. The 
frost stayed the flood while we slept, 
and in the morning all the fields and 
ditches were glistening once more with 
ice, an inch thick. The river had fallen, 
and we heaved a sigh of relief that we 
were saved. . 

But little did we think of what was 
coming. The next day at lunch wc 
were suddenly startled out of our wits 
by a thundering sound as of an air 
attack. The ice in the fields having lost 
the support of the water in the sudden 
thaw, gave way with a mighty crashing 
and rending. It had stretched from 
hedge to hedge across a dozen acres, and 


Avas now smashed into millions of pieces. 
Walking along it afterwards was. like 
following the trail of a bull in a glass 
shop. ' • 

So thatTlay came and went, and now 
another chapter of our dramatic weather 
is upon us, for after the frost has come, 
old man river once more with his second 
volume of flood—-a small volume happily, 
so far, for,which wc arc truly thankful. 

P S. The waters arc coming on. We 
got the car out of the meadow just in 
time, for a great flood has covered tlie 
meadow, and the water is a foot deep. 
Our last remaining goldfish, which" 
survived the Great Flood of 1932 (when 
They Avcrc discovered and rescued at the 
station a mile away) and which survived 
the Great Frost of this year, have been 
carried off by old man river and may be 
seen no more. . In vicAV of the dangerous 
situation I managed to get through the 
flood in deep waders, took train to 
Nottingham, bought a folding canoe, 
put it together outside the station, and 
sailed over the mcadoAV home. 


Little News Reel 

Our people have saved a hundred 
million pounds in a hundred days 
towards the cost of the war, in Defence 
Bonds and Saving.Certificates ; this is 
a good augury for the new War Loan. 

A man of Cobham in Kent, breaking, 
up an old chest the other day, heard a 
tinkle of metal, and was delighted to find 
eight sovereigns and three half-sovereigns. 

We learn that the Herefordshire road - 
man who left X1000 to two hospitals never 
had .more than thirty-two skillings a ivcchr 

The lifeboat at Wells on the Norfolk 
coast was out not long ago for 22 hours 
searching for a missing tug; all the 
men were frostbitten and hungry, and 
the ice on the boat was an inch thick. 

Another Barnardo boy has gone down 
in a torpedoed ship ; there are now 2325 
Barnardo boys serving in the Forces. 

The boys of Mavylebone Grammar 
School , evacuated to Redruth , have formed 
an amateur dramatic society and are 
touring Cornwall with 11 She Stoops to 
Conquerthe profits providing comforts 
for the Forces . 

T^ciorc leaving a British ship in 
which he and his crew were made 
prisoners, the captain of a German ship 
collected money for the widows and 
orphans of British seamen as a sign of 
gratitude for their treatment on board. 

Having won the last VC in the last 
war, Mr Brett Mackay Clout man has 
rejoined the Army to fight in this. 

Giving to the retirement of Mrs Hapzibah 
Wythe , our oldest post-mistress (94), the 
shutters of the post office at Mick field, near 
Ipswich , have been put up for the first 
time in yo years . 

Barrow in Suffolk has' offered its 
German field gun, captured in the 
Great War, as scrap iron. 

Copenhagen is constructing air-raid 
shelters for 90,000 people. 

The people of Leeds have saved 
over a million pounds towards the 
various war savings schemes. 

The Seoul’s Hews Reel 

The 13th Carlisle Troop are selling 
at 6d a special issue of their Group 
Magazine, The Rolling Stone, for 
Finnish Relief Funds. 

The oldest Boy Scout in the move¬ 
ment, Colonel C. J, Johnston, County 
Commissioner for Morayshire, has died 
at Lossiemouth at the age of 95. 

Helsinki Scouts aye acting as ARP 
orderlies , Red Cross messengers, and Fire 
Brigade workers. 

Two hundred Wolverhampton 
Scouts are running a Carry Your Coal 
• service for old and sick people who 
lind it difficult to obtain coal deliveries. 

It is now known that 15,845 toys were 
made or repaired and distributed by 
Montreal Scouts at Christmas. 

The Guide’s News Reel 

Wallington Girl Guides diave, made 
and despatched 243 comforts for • the 
Navy, and every, garment has sewn 
into it a label saying Thank you ! 

Edgware Guides have sent £z iSs Od 
to, Headquarters, for Polish and Finnish 
children. , V : 

Crieff Rangers have raised £10 which 
they have given to,, their town's wool fund 
for comforts for the troops. 

Since the outbreak of war 592 new 
Guide Companies and Brownie Packs 
have been registered at Headquarters ; 
of these 140 are for evacuees. 

Next Week’s CN' 

Owing to the Easter Holiday the C N 
will be on sale Tuesday next week instead 
of Thursday. 


.■ (■ 
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r&yght the World to This 

German Youth s Betrayal of Freedom 


What may come lo hbe regarded as the 
most significant public utterance in the 
first six months of the ivav was the address 
by Lord Halifax, the. Foreign Secretary , 
to a crowded audience of the young people 
of 'Oxford, University the other day, from 
which we take these passages, 

W e in 1914 had been born and grown 
up in an atmosphere of peace; 
Those who came up to Oxford with me 
lived in a world that we then thought 
was stable and secure. •. That security 
was rudely shaken, but not sufficiently 
shaken for us to have any serious 
doubt that it would soon be put right 
or to think that when the war was over 
the old life would not return. 

You, in the light of what has happened 
since, may think that we were foolish 
and short-sighted. Perhaps we were. 
I suspect that you see us as people who, 
though no doubt well meaning, have 
made havoc of*the world in which you 
now have to live. You probably regard 
us as having lived through, and perhaps 
as still living in, the. years of illusion, 
while you have lived through the years 
of disillusion 

The Great Darkness 

I fancy that to us patriotism presented 
itself in simpler and . more straight¬ 
forward form than it does to you, and 
that for this reason, the same appeals 
which moved us no longer have the 
same power with you. The poetry of 
Rupert; Brooke which rightly inspired 
us has been replaced on your shelves 
by that of other poets of your own 
times, who bring you a harsher message. 
We were sure that once we had dealt 
with the matter in hand the world 
would return to old ways, whicli, in 
the main, we thought to be good ways. 
You are not so sure. 

You may think that Western culture 
is falling into darkness because it 
deserves no better fate. I would go 
some long way with you in agreement 
with this judgment. I think that the 
existence of war in Europe, today is a 
sign of failure; dr of sonic thing more 
than failure, in our Western civilisation. 
When I consider that wc who hate war 
arc driven to the use of force in main¬ 
taining against bitter and evil attack 
the first principles upon which European 
life has hitherto been based/the darkness 
that hangs over Europe seems to me 
something which, Milton might have 


described as darkness visible. Moreover, 
I am appalled by one fact above all. 
This European civilisation in which 
the lamps are burning dim has not 
been brought to its present pass merely 
by the mistakes, the pride, and the 
selfishness of an older generation. 

What has, for example, been, the 
driving force behind the Nazi movement 
in Germany ? It has been German 
youth. Deliberately deprived as they 
have been of the elements of true 
judgment, it is they who made the 
movement aiid who still sustain it. 

Their point of view stands in stark 
opposition to yours. They do not under¬ 
stand your way of thinking. Your 
ideals mean nothing to them. . They 
have their own ideals, whicli to our 
minds are distorted and deformed, but 
for which hundreds of thousands of 
them arc prepared without a moment's 
hesitation to sacrifice their lives. 

. The real conflict, therefore, is not 
between age and youth, but between 
youth and youth. It is important that 
this should be fully appreciated, for it 
is the kernel of our future problems. 

I am far from thinking that the 
wounds inflicted on our civilisation need 
be mortal, but I do think that we are 
fighting for its life. 

The Evil Force at Work 

I know that it is said by men of 
high principle that force in itself, if not 
an evil thing, has a value only negative. 
I* think this Ts an exaggeration. Most 
true it is that force cannot of itself 
exorcise the evil spirits that enter 
and deprave the Jicarts of men. But 
when these evil spirits invoke force 
for the prosecution o{ their, purpose, 
ai)d the struggle is thus joined in the 
physical arena, it is only by force on 
the battleground thus chosen that the 
evil can be resisted. 

Nor can I doubt that, if under what 
I must hold to be a one-sided and 
mistaken interpretation of our Lord's 
teaching we refrain on principle from 
replying in kind to the use of force, 
wc may be surrendering to extinction 
the most sacred causes for which we 
stand to posterity. as guardians and 
trustees. Thus force, by resisting the 
destructive power of evil and guarding 
the field in which good can work, can 
render positive service which can be 
given in no other way. 


I do not believe, as I have said, that 
civilisation has yet foundered, but I 
am certain that there is an active force 
of evil which, unless we fight it, will 
rapidly reduce our civilisation to a 
desert of the soul. That evil force is 
at work in a period of human history 
in which change has been so sudden 
as to bring grave confusion of thought 
to give more favourable conditions for 
the Devil’s work.. 

It is, of course, true that the world 
never stands still, but there are times 
when the ftywhecl races, and you and I 
live in such a time. You have never 
lived in any other. Your world lias 
been influenced, whether you acknow¬ 
ledge it or not, by what I must take 
leave to term the inhuman conception 
of the so-called economic man. There 
has been, a tendency for great thinkers, 
who have analysed the social and moral 
values on which, the human community 
has been built, to stress the need for 
finding the perfect system. There has 
been a tendency to explain all history 
and humanity in economic instead of 
in human terms. Christianity, on the 
other hand, has rather made its end the 
perfection of the individual, in the 
conviction that here, too, lay the secret 
of life for all society. And this emphasis 
upon the ideal system, instead of the 
ideal individual, has not helped the 
development of the human character. 

The issue of the present conflict, I 
believe, will affect profoundly the whole 
future of mankind, for what is here at 
stake is whether the nations that desire 
peace must. perpetually be faced with 
war ‘if they arc not prepared to accept 
any settlement that/force may seek to 
impose upon them. 

Between Youth and Youth 

There is no reason to be disillusioned 
about the future, however "much you 
may feel disillusioned about the past. 
Hope is the oldest and wisest counsellor 
of mankind, for without hope it is 
impossible for men to apprehend the 
power of the other great Christian 
virtues of faith and charity, and these 
alone can be the bond of peace for all 
members .of the human family. 

I have said that the real conflict of 
ideas is between youth and youth, 
and that the beliefs of German youth. 


nurtured in Nazi doctrines, are in stark 
opposition to your own. The racial 
doctrine, as interpreted in the Nazi 
creed, may be, and in my view is, 
sheer primitive nonsense ; but when 
this doctrine is invoked in justification 
of the oppression of other races it 
becomes a crime against humanity. 

Not only does it deny the claim to 
liberty of men and women organised in 
national societies, but it refuses the 
much more fundamental claim of men 
and women to .the free expression of 
human personality, which' rests upon 
the eternal value of every human soul. 

True pride of race may be tested by 
the behaviour of its possessors towards 
their own fellow citizens and towards 
others. It will- forbid conduct to 
individuals of which they should bo 
ashamed in their private lives. It 
is thus evidently something far removed 
from the ideal of a race which by the 
German philosophy is called to stamp 
out the civilisation of another. Between 
these two conceptions there is a great 
gulf fixed. Until these false creeds 
are abjured, and replaced by a wider 
toleration, they must continue to excite 
resistance. 

The future of humanity must not be 
left in the hands of those who would 
imprison and enslave it. 

The Pax Britannica 

We may readily admit that we, like 
other men, have often fallen short of 
our professions. Our history has not 
been free from faults, and there arc 
things within our body politic which 
we need to fight not less intensely, if 
with other weapons, than we fight the 
enemy without. But the broad record 
of the British race stands to be judged 
on facts that are incontestable. 

It is the fact that during the nineteenth 
century, when the power of this country 
was unchallenged, there was no . nation 
in Europe that felt /or that reason 
insecure, or that ‘did not recognise our 
power to be an instrument of peace. 
The Pax Britannica has been no empty 
or self-righteous boast of purpose. 

It is the fact too that in every corner 
of the world where men of British race 
have established influence, there by 
immutable law of nature, you find 
established the seed and plant of liberty. 
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Fashions From France 

Three types of headwear for cold weather are seen in this Air Ministry 
photograph showing a British pilot, left, talking to two Frenchmen of the 

aerodrome defences 


Men, and More Men 


The cry for men , and more men , is, 
heard from Finland , in the grip of the 
Russian Octopus, 

A lways in war the cry is for men. 

We remember the answer of Sir 
John French at Mons : " I have sent 
you all the reinforcements that I can. 
You can have my two sentries and my 
headquarters staff." . 

We remember the cry of Westmor¬ 
land at Agincourt: 

O that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in 
England 

That do no work today! 

And those of us who have read The 
Dynasts, Thomas Hardy's dramatic 
poem of the Napoleonic Wars, remember 
the great scenes when the appeals come 
to Napoleon and Wellington for rein¬ 
forcements to save the day. The 
messenger comes riding up to Napoleon, 
blood-stained and breathless, and says : 
The Prince of Moscow, sire, the Marshal 
Ney, 

Bids me implore that infantry be sent 
Immediately, to further his attack. 
They cannot be dispensed with, save we 
fail! 

And then Napoleon, in anger : 

Infantry 1 Where the sacred God thinks he 
I can find infantry for him ? Forsooth, 
Docs he expect mo to create them—eh ? 

The. trembling messenger can but 
deliver his commission, but he has seen 
how France must fail 


Our 


Without such backing, 
cavalry 

Lie stretched in swathes, fronting tlvc 
furnace-throats 

Of the English cannon as a breastwork 
built 

Of recking corpses. Marshal Ney's third 
horse 

Is shot. ■. , , . But I see, 

Likewise, that I can claim no reinforce- 
. ment, 

And will return and say so. 

“ Life’s curse begins, I see, with help¬ 
lessness," says Napoleon, when the 
messenger has gone. He fain would 
strengthen Soult: 

* ’ Within an ace , 

Of breaking down the English as he is, 
Twould write upon the sunset " Vic¬ 
tory ! " 

On the other side of the field a 
messenger for reinforcements is riding \i p. 
" Reinforcements! " shrieks Wellington: 
And where am I to get him reinforce¬ 
ments 

In Heaven’s name ? I’ve no reinforce¬ 
ments licrc. 

Messenger : What’s to be done, your 
Grace ? 

Wellington : Done ? Those lie has 
left him, be they many or few, 
Fight.till they fall, like others in the field. 

So, in the eternal fight for Freedom; 
it is the man that counts. Man, whose 
fate is in the balances of Good and 
Evil, must save himself. 
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Life Does Not 
Stop 

A fter a winter of peculiar 
hardship (we after in 
the hope that the hardship will 
not be renewed) came suddenly 
a February day when we 'awoke 
to the voice of birds. 

In the garden, even on a hill¬ 
top, we found the hawthorn and 
the lilac budding, and the catkins 
flowering, and from a correspon¬ 
dent we learned a few days later 
that the fragrant Japanese all¬ 
spice was in full bloom. 

Never was a bird that did not 
hold with Shelley that if winter 
conies spring" is not far behind. 
And if the world of vegetation 
has no voice, how well it ex¬ 
presses,- in bud and blossom, 
the same sentiment, on the least 
encouragement from the sun. 

Let us believe, ever, that life 
will renew itself and that the 
‘ fine flowers of life will not perish 
from the earth. There is no 
good ground for believing, when 
tumults arise and the spectre of 
war dogs us, that civilisation is 
doomed. Too readily men fore¬ 
tell disaster. Life will not be 
subdued in our time, or in that 
of our children or our children’s 
children. The world survived a 
Hundred Years War, a Thirty 
Years War, a Seven Years War, 
a Four Years War. It will arise 
resurgent from the present con¬ 
flict as surely as the coming 
spring will eclipse the, frosts of 
winter. The Europe that arose 
after the curtain of the Dark 
Ages fell upon the Roman Empire 
is not to be destroyed ; it will 
•march to new endeavours, to a 
new society, to a greater faith in 
humanity. Let us read Shelley, 
who wrote : 

Oh, cease! must hate and death 
return ? 

Ceasq ! must men kill and die ? 
Cease ! drain not to its dregs the 
urn 

Of hitter prophecy . 

The world is weary of the past , 

Oh, might it die or rest at last ! 

And he also wrote : 

Another Athens shall arise 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies , 
The splendour of its prime , 
and that splendid outburst : 

The zvorld’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return,' 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter zveeds outworn : 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and' 
empires gleam 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream . 

And was it not Shelley- who 
wrote that wonderful thing about 
Hope—that we must hope till 
Hope creates, from its own wreck, 
the thing it contemplates ? : 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House,' London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleetthe cradle of the journalism of the world 



From a Proud Grandfather 

A Proud Grandfather writes to tell 
us that many years ago his 
granddaughter used to send him 
every 7 month the four weekly issues 
of' the C N. She found it so enter¬ 
taining and instructive that she 
wished him to have it, and it had 
something to do with her matricu¬ 
lating when she was barely 15. 
She then finished her education at 
Cheltenham, and became articled to a 
famous firm of chartered accountants 
. for tlic usual five years. 

The other day it was stated that 
over 400 candidates (all England) sat. 
for the final examination, 205 failing, 
and the only female candidate to 
become an AC A was our young 
C N reader, whose grandfather is still 
a diligent reader himself, and also an 
occasional contributor. 

» 

PAINFUL NEWS 

W K can hardly believe it, yet it is 
true, that in a recent talk for 
the Navy the BBC liked the script 
very well and altered no word of it, 
but did one tiling. 

As it was to be a seaman talking the 
BBC crossed out every H so that 
the speaker had great difficulty in 
expressing himself in this imbecile 
fashion. 

Was ever so great a depth of 
' puerility ever reached before in this 
world, wc wonder ? 

© 

Night Watchman’s Prayer 

Human watch no ill can ward: 

God must watch and God must guard. 
Lord, in Thy great love and might,. 
Give us all a quiet night. 

' f ■ 

The Silver Waste 

Jt has been estimated that if every 
school in the land collected two 
ounces of silver paper a month the 
Red Cross and ! St J olin funds would 
benefit to the extent of £100,600 a 
year. 

Here is a challenge to us all. Surely 
in these war days we can make oppor¬ 
tunities for so great a service! Silver 
paper sent to the Lord Mayor of 
London will find many uses, and we 
hope all our schools will help him in this 
wartime effort, which will make the 
Red Cross so much richer and nobody 
aity poorer. 


The Minds of Our Boys 

O ur thanks to Mr Kenneth Lindsay, 
M P, of the Board of Education, 
for saying : 

Fitness is not enough ; young 
people are interested in their job and 
need training; they are interested in 
each other and need better facilities for 
meeting; they are sensitive to beauty , 
drama , and religion. 

True it is that without recognition 
of these things no institution, np 
club, no school can succeed. Particu¬ 
larly in regard to boys we are apt to 
forget that the human spirit is a great 
thing, to be respected and preserved 
from degradation. Every boy is a poet 
at heart, a dreamer of dreams* Let us 
encourage his dreaming, that what is 
dreamt may take shape in line doing. 

Let the Board of Education, for ex¬ 
ample, do something to tell our boys to 
take no notice of all the rubbish sent 
out from Fleet Street about the stars 
and our careers. It is the most brain¬ 
less nonsense, and perhaps Mr Lindsay 
can do something about it ? 

@ 

Friends and Enemies 
Change From Age to Age 

r p‘iiAT ancient newspaper the Mory-, 
ing Post, now part of the Daily 
Telegraph,* the most successful news¬ 
paper in England, pointed the following 
words 152 years ago : 

Prussia is now the poiver on which 
the fate of Europe depends. 

Prussia had at that time signed a 
Defensive Treaty .'with us. Who would 
then have ‘ dreamed that 152 years 
later Prussia would b'e at war with 
England? And who would have 
dreamed that the France of 1788, then 
our bitter foe, would 152 years later 
be hailed as our chief friend ? 

What an object-lesson in the 
instability of political hatreds and 
friendships, and in the poverty of 
human outlook and judgment! 

And how familiar arc the words 
" on which the fate of Europe dc-‘ 
pends ” ! On how many different 
occasions they have been uttered and 
falsified I Truly men are slow to learn ; 
but happily hatred, a plant of quick 
growth, is of quick decay. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
Let us remember that Hitlers Blackout 
helps us to see God y s stars shining move 
clearly in the night sky . 


Under the Editor's Table 


Taxation now embraces everybody. ]\Jany people 
The Government knows how to earlier than 
get round people. 


B 

A NOVEL of I JO, 000 
words is to cost 
9s 6cl. A bit thick. . 

0 

There is news that 
the butter ration 
is to be increased. It 
will soon spread. 

0 

You can't leave any¬ 
thing to chance 
where> coivs arc con¬ 
cerned. But the cotvs 
prefer 1 to toss for it. 


Petejr Puck Wants to Know 



the times 
are out of joint 
for the butcher 


arc obliged to be. up 
they used to be. And 
don’t take it lying, 
down. 

0 

A Canadian says 
there are too many 
stairs to climb in 
London. Doesn't ap¬ 
prove of the way Lon¬ 
doners bring up their 
children. 

0 

'pun Navy is as 
sound as a bell. 
And hopes to make a 
ring round the enemy. 


March 16, [940 

Jack of 1914 

By thQ Pilgrim 

Tiie door of the train opened, and 
* a tall, grcy-liaired man got in. 

He nodded and smiled, but not one of 
us spoke for miles. Then lie put down 
his newspaper and commented on the 
situation. It was not long before we 
were talking about the last Great War. 

He took out a wallet, selected a 
photograph, and passed it to us. It 
was of a youth in khaki. ** That was 
my boy,” said the tall man facing us. 

He was killed iri 1917. He had the 
poet’s mind. He loved life, and had 
his mother’s i sweet disposition. She 
died when he was twelve, and some¬ 
how I began going down hill. I grew 
a little careless. I was cynical. Then, 
one lovely, spring day, I received news 
that Jack had been killed. It didn’t 
seem a surprise. I put on my hat and 
walked into a wood to the spot where 
lie and I had had our last confidential 
talk. Then I.prayed.that God would 
make me a bit more like Jack would « 
have been, and to help me to try to do 
some of the good he would have done. 
And God did help me, and he has 
been helping me ever since.” 

Wc could say • nothing, but wc 
gripped his hand; and presently wc . 
talked of other things. 

® 

God, Be IVlerciful to 
These 

■yiiKRE’s disquiet in the woodland, 

There is trouble in the trees, 

And Flora’s little children 
Are a-trcmble in the breeze. 

The wild birds and the cattle 
Seem to murmur as they go 
To and from.their threatened home¬ 
steads, 

Ah, I wonder if they know ? 

I am sorry for the cattle, 

For the wild birds and the trees, 

And for Flora’s little children : 

God, be merciful to these. 

Egbert Sandford 

© 

History Poser 

This refers to a sip all country town some¬ 
where in ,England, and readers with a good 
general history knowledge will recognise 
the place. Its name is on page 12. 

J 7 very king from Henry the Third to 
Richard the Second knew it. From 
here Edward the Second rode to the 
wedding of his friend Piers Gavcston, 
and here he brought the body when 
Gaveston was slain. 

. Here was born that Duke of York 
who comes so finely into Shakespeare’s 
Richard the Second, and here is what 
remains of a garden in which Shake¬ 
speare fixes one of his scenes. This is 
one of the most pathetic' places in the 
life of any king, for here took place the 
scene in the garden when the queen 
overhears the gardener talking ; the - 
scene of a queen who comes knocking 
at the door to save her son (A beggar 
begs who never begged before) ; and 
that most terrible scene of all when 
Sir Pierce of Exton brought Richard 
in . his coffin‘and heard those terrible 
words of doom : 

With Cain go wander through the shades 
of night , 

And never show thy head by day nor 
light. 

Here the murdered king was buried 
and lay till the Conqueror of Agincourt 
took him away and laid him in his 
noble tomb by Edward the Confessor. 
From one of Arthur Mee’s England books 
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The Thanks of' a Bay 


G 


od’s gifts so many a pleasure bring 
That I will make a thanksgiving. 

For eyes whereby I clearly see 
The many lovely things there be ; 

For lungs to breathe the morning air. 

For nose to smell its fragrance rare ; 

For tongue to taste the fruits that grow, 
For birds that .sing and flowers that blow; 
For limbs to climb, and swim, and run, 
And skin to feel the cheerful sun ; 

For sun and moon, and stars in heaven, 
Whose gracious light is freely given ; 
The river where the green weed floats, 
And where I.sail my little boats ; 

The sea, where I can bathe and play, 

The sands, where I can race all day ; 

The pigeons wheeling in the sun. 

Who fly more quick than I can run ; 

The winds that sing, as they rush by. 

The clouds that race across the sky ; 

The pony that I sometimes ride. 

The curly dog that runs beside ; 

The shelter of the .shady woods, 

Where I may spend my lonely, moods ; 
The gabled house that is my home, 

The garden where I love to roam. 

And bless my parents every day, 

Though they be very far away. 

Take Thou my thanks, O God above, 1 
For all these tokens of Thy love. 

And when I am a man do Thou 
Make me as grateful then as now. 

Richard Moles worth Dennys, 
killed in, the Great War 

More Precious Than Rubies 

TJarpy is the man that findctli 
■ * wisdom, and' the man that 
getteth understanding, for the mer¬ 
chandise of it is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies, 
and all the things tliou canst desire 
arc not to be compared unto her. 
Length of days is in her right hand, and 
in her left hand riches and honour. Her 
ways arc ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths arc peace. Solomon 

Prayer Before Sleeping 

O . Tiiou, whose captain I account 
myself, 

To Thee I do commend my watchful soul, 
IX re I let fall the windows of mine eyes : 
Sleeping and waking, O, defend me still. 

Shakespeare 

THIS MATTERS 

HTiie thing that matters most, both 
* for happiness and for duty,. is 
that we should strive habitually to 
live with wise thoughts and right 
feelings. John Morlcy 

0 World, Be Quiet 

'"Free by tree filletli, 

* What do they sigh at ? 

Field by field thrilleth, 

Low .comes the. fiat: 

Lethim that-wiUeth 
' Cease from his 'riot, 

. Starlight disiilleth ; , 

0 World , be quiet ! 

Field by field thrilleth, 

What do they sigh at ? 

Sleep the soul filletli, ^ 

Man no more willctli, 

Starlight distilleth,; 

All earth is quiet. Herbert Trench 

A Word to Mr Nazi 

S ire, it is in truth the lot of the Church 
of God in whose name I speak to 
suffer blows and not to return them. 
Yet I also take leave to remind you that 
she is an anvil that has employed many 
hammers. Besa, Swiss reformer, 

to a king of his day 

OH, FOR A IV1AN 

nd, oh, for a man to arise .in me, 
** That the man I am may, cease, 
to be. Tennyson 



LINCOLN 



e Story Theocritus Told 


HPhere is a story told by the poet 
A Theocritus that has a distinct 
message for our own day. 

Two old fishermen, whom the poet 
describes as Asphalion and a friend, 
went to sleep one night in the cabin 
where they kept their nets, lines, and 
lobster-pots. There was no need of 
any bolt to the door or of any watch¬ 
dog on the threshold, for Poverty was 
their sentinel. After a few hours of 
sleep, though it was still night, both 
flsherm cn a wo ke, 

" I've had a dream,” said Asphalion 
to his friend, ” and I should like thee 
to tell me. I dreamt I was fishing with 
a hook, and almost at once felt a bite. 
Overjoyed at my speedy good fortune, 
I tried to haul in the lisli, but so heavy 
was it that I could scarcely move it. 
Then I looked in the water and saw 
that my fish was made of pure gold. 
Very carefully did I draw it in, fearing 
lest I should break off even the smallest 
piece of gold, I dragged it on shore, 
and swore that never again would I 
set foot on sea, but abide on land,, a 
lord of gold. * Now the oath troubles 
me, for I am bound by it.” 


The friend laughed. “ Nay, the 
oath of a foolish dream binds no man,” 
said he. “ But if thou wilt search these 
waters wide awake there is some hope 
in thy slumbers ; seek the living fish, 
lest thou die of famine with all thy 
dreams of gold.” 

It is often said that the victor in 
any war becomes the vanquished. The 
nation that is conquered knows it can 
only recover its position by hard work, 
and so it sets to work with an energy 
hitherto unknown. Not so the con¬ 
queror. He dreams of indemnities, of 
ships received for nothing, of coal free 
of charge, and forgets in his eagerness 
for these things that the only real 
wealth is produced by the toil of the 
people. 

It is work alone that can restore the 
world to sanity, wholesome thinking, 
strong and vigorous life. Without 
work famine overtakes not only the 
body but the soul of man. 

Perhaps the Prodigal Son, restored 
to his father's arms, realised this 
famine of the soul when he cried out 
in his great need : “ Make me as one 
of thy hired servants ! ” 


The Blessed Land of Room Enough 


O n, London is a man’s town, there’s 
power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman's town, with 
flowers in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to loaf in Venice, and it’s 
great to study Rome ; 

But when it comes to living there is no 
place like home. 

I like the German fir-woods in green 
battalions drilled ; 

I like the gardens of Versailles with 
flashing fountains filled ; 

But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and 
ramble for a day 

In the friendly West o’ Darling, where 
Nature has her way I 



EVACUATED SCHOOLS-6 

Boys of St Paul’s School, Hammersmith, who are now at Easthampstead 
Park near Wokingham in Berkshire, cycling to billets in a nearby village 


Oh, Europe is affine place, yet some¬ 
thing seems to lack. 

The past is too much with her, and the 
people looking back ; 

But life is in the present, and the future 
must be free ; 

We love our land for what she is, and 
what she is to be. 

So it’s home again, and home again, 
Australia for me, 

My heart is turning home again to God’s 
conntric, 

To the blessed land of Room Enough 
beyond the ocean bars. 

Where the air is full of sunshine and 
the flag has five clear stars. 


The Great Discovery 

J have found Thee, O God ! 

Not , in cold temples made with 
human hands. 

But in the broad benefices of skies 
And in the flowering-time .of meadow 
lands. 

I have heard Thy Voice,- 
Not in the pauses of a priestly prayer. 
But in the tender whisperings of the 
leaves 

And in the daily breathing of the air. 

I have felt Thy Touch, 

Not in the rush of world's delight or gain, 
But in heart-breaking agony and tears, 
And in the slow pulsation of strong pain 

I have known Thy Love, 

Not when earth's flattering friends 
around me smiled, 

But in deep solitude of desolate days : 
Then wast Thou very gentle with Thy 
child. 

Yes, I have found Thee, God ! 

’Thy breath doth fill me with a fire 
" divine ; 

And were a thousand worlds like this 
my foes, 

The battle would be brief—the victory 
mine. Marie Corelli 

Will Von Pass This Resolution ? 

Nothing ventilates the mind like a 
resolution, says John Burroughs . Will 
you pass this one? It is drawn up by 
Grenville Kleiscr of Yale University . 

JD esolved that I will be an intelligent 
* optimist, and will look for the 
best in everyone and everything. 

Resolved that I will daily develop 
the habit of constructive thinking. 

Resolved that I will maintain a 
*high standard of personal conduct at 
, all times.* 

Resolvedth&t I will cultivate courtes}^, 
appreciation, deliberateness, integrity, 
and sincerity in my daily life. 

Resolved that I will always speak 
well of other people, and if I know 
nothing-good I will keep silent. 

Resolved that I will frequently 
examine my character and conduct 
with a view to further self-improve¬ 
ment. 

Resolved that I will daily conduct 
my thought so as to accomplish the 
best results from my abilities and 
opportunities, and thus direct my life 
to great and worthy purpose. 

PALACES AND HOVELS 

C haracter is built out of - circum¬ 
stances. From exactly the same 
material one man builds palaces and 
another hovels. George Henry Lewes 

The Rainbow 

If life an empty bubble be, 

J How sad are those wlip will not see 
A-rainbow in a bubble. ' 

Frederick Locker 

If the Mind Be Pure 

I say, if it be in the general hearts 
of the nation, it is a thing I anv 
confident our liberty and prosperity 
depends upon—Reformation. 

' Make it a shame to see men to be 
bold in sin and profancncss, and God 
bless you. You will be a blessing to the 
nation, and by this will be more repairers 
of breaches than by anything in the 
world. Truly these things do respect 
the souls of men and the spirits—which 
are the men. The mind is the man. 
If that be kept pure a man signifies 
somewhat; if not, I would fain see what 
. difference * there is betwixt him and a 
beast. Oliver Cromwell to Parliament 

THE WORLD WITHIN 

p lorious indeed is the world of 
^ God around us, but more 
glorious the world of God within us. 

Longfellow 
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Pinoechio on the Screen 



Pinoechio the puppet goes gaily off to school 



Jjminy Cricket makes his bow Qeppetto the Woodcutter and the Cat 



Fun round the fish bowi 

The adventures of Pinoechio, puppet hero of an old Italian story, form 
the subject of Walt Disney’s latest full-length film cartoon in colour 


THE SIMPLE PATH 
TO HEALTH 

Our wonderful Government Depart¬ 
ments are becoming very human. 

The Board of Education is not content 
merely to educate us ; it now tells us I 
how to avoid “ half of the chronic com¬ 
plaints that embitter the middle and 
latter parts of life. 1 ’ 

The remedy is to cat the right things 
when we arc young. We arc to drink 
water or, better, milk, but arc to avoid 
tea and coffee, which are not good for 
children. Wc are to cat plain food and 
avoid elaborate foods and sweets. And ! 
we arc to play in the sunshine and not • 
shut the sun out of our houses. 

Tins'advice is very sound .sense, and ! 
wc hope all our boys and girls will note : 
how easy and pleasant it is to avoid 
illness in adult life. 

Especially let them note that, con¬ 
trary to so much that they read, it is 
not Beer but Milk that is best. 

THE MINER WHO WILL NOT PUT 
ON HIS ARMOUR 

There was a general reduction in. : 
world coal output in 1938, the fall being I 
100 million tons compared with 1937. ' 
Last year there was*some recovery. .. 

British output fell by over 13 million 
tons in 1938; but the life cost remained 
high, 858 miners being killed, 3157 
seriously injured, and tens of thousands 
slightly wounded. 

It is unfortunate that many miners 
will not wear armour—-the modern 
special hats, boots, and other gear which 
are such valuable preventives of death 
and injury. Its wearing should be made 
as compulsory as the carrying of a light : 
by a cyclist. 

THE LONELY PELICAN 

A sad little story has been revealed by 
a letter just published in the New York 
Times appealing to bird lovers to pro¬ 
cure a mate for a very lonely pelican. . 

In the lower lake of Central Park, 
New York, two pelicans have lived 
together for many years. The birds have 
been conspicuous for the way they were 
always together, never deigning- to 
mingle with the masses of lesser birds 
which inhabit the lake. Even when out 
of the water, sunning themselves, they 
would seek some isolated spot so as to be 
alone. Now one of the pelicans has 
'died, and its lonely mate, perched high 
and alone, on a big rock by the water, e 
pines all day. long for its missing com¬ 
panion. Americans arc great loVcrs of 
animals and birds, and it is quite likely 
that a new mate will be found to console 
the bereaved pelican: 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow the main crop of leeks, brusscls 
sprouts, savoys, broccoli, and carrots. 

In dry weather rcan*angc herbaceous 
borders, and divide plants where neces¬ 
sary. Ilclianthus, chrysanthemums, and 
other autumn-flowering plants should 
receive due attention. 

THE CAPTAIN’S BREAKFAST PARTY 

We pass this story on hoping it is true ; 
it is believed by those who send it to us. . 

Every morning during the winter the 
captain of the city docks in Daytona 
Beach, Florida, has a big breakfast party. 

All the migratory wild ducks have a 
standing invitation to gather round the 
captain's houseboat, and they are very 
pleased to accept it as there is not 
much for them to eat. 

But the other morning the captain 
decided to have an extra hour’s sleep. 
lJis well-bred guests waited patiently 
outside, but at last, fearing their host 
had forgotten them, the whole flock 
started quacking. Then a delegate was , 
apparently chosen among them to go 
and investigate, for 011c duck climbed On 
board, found the captain and woke him . 
up, scolding him severely for keeping the . 
flock waiting. .. . ... 


Woodmara, Spa 

TY7iikn brave old Admiral Collingwood, 

** during his all too few holidays from 
sea in the years that were crowned by 
Trafalgar, walked about the countryside 
popping acorns into the soil, he thought 
only of oaks for a future fleet which he 
supposed would always consist of wooden 
ships like the Victory and her fellows! 

When next the great sea ordeal came, . ■ 
in the last Great War, wc needed no 
timber for the ships of steel of which he 
had never dreamed, but our demands for 
wood, far outstripped anything lie had. 
imagined, and for purposes inconceivable- 
to him. The land was sadly denuded of 
timber, and after only a score of years of 

300 OLD WRECKS 

Perhaps no other harbour has so much 
treasure trove as Capetown harbour. 

Table Bay is the graveyard of at ' 
least 300 wrecks and scores of cannon¬ 
balls. For the last eighteen months 
dredgers have been hard at work bury¬ 
ing these historical wrecks for all time 
as part of reclamation work which is 
being carried out in connection with 
Capetown’s ^6,000,000 harbour scheme 
for building a new 1 civic and shopping 
centre on the reclaimed land. The other 
day an old wooden wreck was discovered, 
strongly built and heavily armed and its 
figurehead was sent to a. museum. 

Dorset and the~€ 

T mc Hartford Warbler lias never been so ■■ 
plentiful as nowin Dorset, nor is it 
likely to be so numerous for many years.. 

This is the conclusion reached by.;. 
Mr Ralph Bond, of Tyneham, near 
Corfc Castle. The bird is the smallest 
and frailest of all the 35 species of 
warblers,'"yet it is the only one which 
regularly winters in England. Though 
not yet fully acclimatised, it is *iblc to 
get sufficient food and shelter in places 
where there are several acres of kncc- 
deep heather studded with dense furze 
and young conifers. "A 

Even when snow is on the ground the /* 
bird is able to find sufficient spiders': 1 
and other insects among the lower stciftsn: 
of the heather, while the furze, flowering l 
every month, provides a store of insects. ! 
in various stages of development. These..■= 

THE PARKING METER 

Philadelphia motorists are all agog 
just now at the news that parking 
meters may be installed in the city. 

A parking meter is a mechanical 
device indicating the time of parking, 
so that all may realise by an appro¬ 
priate symbol any violation of the legal 
time limits. In some meters the mech¬ 
anism is automatically actuated by the ^ 
insertion of a coin ; in others the person ! 
inserting the coin must turn a handle to' 
operate the meter. 

This novel parking-meter plan. has 
been adopted by 136 cities in America, 
where it lias proved a definite success. . 

The Growth. o: 

N ew Zealand’s centenary has been 
memorable for many things, and for 
nothing more remarkable than the 
friendship of the Maoris for their white. 
fellow citizens. 

Unlike most native races in contact 
with white civilisation, the Maoris arc 
increasing, and now number 86,000 as 
against 50,000 at the beginning of this 
century. It is a pity that the Aus¬ 
tralians have not had similar success 
in their dealings with Daisy Bates’s 
Biackfellow friends, but allowance has 
to be .made for the exceptional character 
of the Maoris. * > • 
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re Some Trees THE HELPING HAND 

ELBOW RIVER 


regeneration the. axes ring again, arid 
clown Crash further battalions of noble 
giants of woodland and hedgerow. 

The suggestion is therefore made that. 
our woodmen should be compelled to 
leave standing sufficient trees to the acre 
to seed the beggared areas and so 
provide new timber for the future in the 
clay of our children’s children. ' * 

We know of vast forests abroad, where 
it is stated that, as mature trees are 
felled, new ones are planted. But as 
a rule Nature docs the planting. Seeds 
and tiny saplings arc already in the ‘ 
ground, and spring up as the big trees 
are removed. 

A SUPPER-TABLE STORY 

On behalf of all small-boys the CN 
apologises to the police for the small 
boy of this story. 

Iie.was fond of making chalk drawings 
on a police box in a northern town, and, 
catching him one day, the policeman 
popped him into the box and locked him 
in while ho went off on his rounds. 
Half an hour, later he was back, giving 
the boy a talking-to before lie sent 
him off. 

The boy listened dutifully and went off 
on his own rounds/ looking back as he 
turned the corner to call out, ” Well, 

Tvc eaten your supper And so lie had. 

Hartford Warbler 

ideal conditionp only occur on heathery 
ground where artificial plantations of 
pines have been protected from cattle 
and rabbits,’ as self-sown seedling firs 
make, little headway in dense heather. 

It is therefore chiefly to the Forestry 
Commission that the increase of the * 
Hartford Warbler in Dorset is due,, but 
the ideal conditions are steadily passing 
as the conifers begin to overshadow the 
coarsening heather and moulting furze. 

When this process is complete the 
birds, comparatively recent refugees , 
from the Continent, will have to find 
other spots to colonise. No more pine 
plantations are growing up in Dorset, 
and Mr Bond thinks the only way to 
keep the birds in the county, is to fence 
12* acres of suitable heath and burn a 
sixth of it cvcr3' second year. . 

DOWN THE LINE 

One of the things reerfiits now in 
training in camps, arc learning is how to 
pass a message " along the line.” 

This becomes extremely difficult when 
gas masks have to be worn. Not long 
ago a battalion was lying in open order, 
and at one end an officer sent the mes¬ 
sage, ■** Send reinforcements. We arc 
going to advance.” ^ 

i The men whispered it from one to the 
other, but it was" a slow business with - 
the masks, and ‘finally the message 
reached the'officer at the other end. It 
was, ” Send three and jour pence. We are 
going to a dance." 

La Fine Race 

Physically the Maoris are a fine race, 
tall aijd strong, olive-brown in colour, 

; arid of a noble countenance. They are . 

of Polynesian stock, and emigrated to 
! New Zealand some 6oo years ago, 

' adapting their ancestral customs to 
their .splendid new home. They j\rc 
: said to have come from Rarotonga, the 
biggest of the Cook Islands. 

The wars of subjection were bitter 
: and marked by massacres oi the whites, 
but seventy years, ago the conquest 
; was completed. Whites and Maoris 
learned to respect each other, and have • 
become fast friends. 


Two dogs were having a wonderful 
time playing along the banks of the 
Elbow River in Calgary not long ago. * 

One was a wire-haired terrier and the 
other a Newfoundland. Most of the 
river was frozen over, but near where 
they were playing a ragged hole in 
the ice made by the current yawned 
ominously. It all happened suddenly. 
The big Newfoundland slipped, lost its 
balance, and slithered into the icy water. 
For a moment it disappeared, and then 
came, up. gasping, for breath and strug¬ 
gling to get a grip on the edge of the icc. 
But it was too slippery, and it looked as 
thpugh the animal would be swept away. 

Then the terrier came to the rescue.' 
Walking. carefully, it approached the 
edge, grabbed the Newfoundland by the 
scruff of. the neck, braced its little feet, 
and pulled with all,its might, enabling 
the drowning animal to get a grip and 
haul itself to firm ground. 

THE MANNERHEIM WAY 

A thrilling story from Helsinki tells ’ 
of a Finnish waitress who has received 
the Liberty Medal, the counterpart of 
our Military Medal. 

Her bravery in unusual circumstances 
deserves to be widely known. She was 
serving in the hotel of a small town when 
Russian bombers appeared. As an 
evacuee, the waitress well knew the 
clanger she was in, but she show’cd 
remarkable presence of mind. At one of 
her tables sat no less distinguished a guest 
flan Field-Marshal Manncrhcim, and as 
the . bombs began to drop the Marshal, 
ordered the waitress to run for shelter. 

“ Take cover, child, ” said lie ; ,5 d'm 
staying hefe.” 

“ Then I'm staying too,” she replied. 

She kept her word. While the bombs 
were falling arid life was being .jeopar¬ 
dised, she continued to serve the Marshal, 
who calmly went on with his lunch. 

THE LIVING OIL-WELL 

Seven fishermen of Qlumper, on the 
coast of Brittany, who recently caught 
and landed a 75-foot whale, must 
consider themselves well rewarded for 
the’perils entailed by the pursuit of 
their hazardous calling. 

Great . whales have been all but 
exterminated in European waters, and 
. today they are more valuable than ever. 
Their oil is not only an important 
clement in human food ; it, helps ,to 
preserve the health of our Army at the 
Front, where, among other things, it is 4 
used to anoint the ^soldiers’ feet and so" 
Iceep them from the danger of that 
disabling malady trench : foot. 

But whales have -always had a value 
for us. The only street-lighting known 
to Shakespeare and to townsfolk down 
to tlio discovery of coal-gas and mineral 
oil last century came from lamps feel 
with whale oil. Our ancestors, however, 
used only the oil and the whalebone; 
modern science utilises practically every 
part of the huge carcase. - 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of March 1015 

The Change That is Coming Over Russia. 

There have been astonishing scenes of 
enthusiasm in the Russian Duma, the 
youngest Parliament in Europe*. The 
members declared their unshakable 
resolve to pursue the war to a trium¬ 
phant issue, and the President’s remark¬ 
able tribute to “ noble and mighty 
England ” was received with tumultuous 
applause. 1 Referring to temperance 
reform, the President exclaimed, “ Ac¬ 
cept, great monarch, the lowly reverence 
of thy.people, who firmly believe that 
an end has been put for all eternity to 
this ancient curse.” . - 

The whole House rose and sang the 
National Hymn, and the cheers burst out 
again when the Premier spoke of the, 
abolition of vodka : as a second serfdom 
vanishing at the decree of the Tsar. ' 


’$ New Film 



Jimmy Cricket plays a tune on the pipe 



Piriocchio and his undersea friends 


The Cricket in the keyhole 



A surprise for the fish 


More pictures from the new Walt Disney film; which is to be shown in 
London next week. The story of Pinocchio is to appear soon in the C N 
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His Good Advice 

This story was told the other day to 
a friend of the C N by a famous British* 
diplomat who is now retired. 

A group of other diplomats were 
waiting in ail ante-chamber of the 
Palace of the Quirinal iij Rome to be 
received by King Victor Emmanuel; 
and as they waited Mussolini emerged 
from the audience chamber. 

The Duco passed them without a 
word, rudely as some of them thought, 
for they knew him well and were the 
spokesmen of their countries. They 
expected some sort of friendly greeting, 
but Mussolini appeared not to see them. 

Then, as he reached the doors at the 
end of the long room, he * turned about 
and came towards the foreign dignitaries 
with a friendly and lively smile. 

” Well, gentlemen,” he said, “ I know 
what you are all thinking. You think 
I’ve been to sec the King and tell him 
what to do ; but you arc quite wrong. 
I’ve been to ask His Majesty’s advice ; 
and I’m going to take it, because it was 
very good advice.” 

The Stamp of Sorrow 

This Finnish mourning stamp will be 
of deep interest to all our readers, as it 
recalls another occasion when the brave 
Finns stood up to the Russian bully.. 

The Russians had always treated the 
Finns very badly, and little b}' little 
had deprived them of all their rights. In 
1891 the Russian 
Government de¬ 
prived them of their 
own postal service 
and forced them to 
use Russian stamps, 
which were printed 
in Russian and were 
in the Russian 

■ currency ..of kopeks 
and roubles, instead of in fpennis and 
marks. By such petty oppression the 

■ Russians wished to kill all idea of 
Finnish independence. 

All this so enraged the Finns that they 
secretly distributed millions of these 
stamps printed in black as a sign of 
mourning. 

The arms of Finland arc in red >and 
yellow, and the names Suomi and 
Finland are in white. Suomi is the 
Finnish name of the country, and 
Finland is tlie Swedish. 

Tale of a Happy 
Landing 

One of the most extraordinary in¬ 
cidents of the war must surely be the 
case of the air gunner who did not 
jump. It happened following a rccon- 
l naissance flight. 

The aircraft became iced-up and un- 

■ manageable. The order went back to 
! jump overboard, but the rear gunner 

did not hear the order because his telc- 
1 phone was. iced-up also. 1 His companions 
; obeyed the order, ignorant of the fact 
that the other member of the crew had 
not heard the command. They believed 
he, too, had started to float down. 

Still at his post, however, the gunner 
in the tail felt glad that they were 
making a good course and nearing home. 
By the queerest streak of good fortune 
the aircraft finally pancaked in safe 
territory. The gunner, although badly 
shaken, rushed as he thought to. the 
rescue of his friends. . # 

Imagine his consternation when he. 
found that they had disappeared. lie 
had “ brought the plane home ” alone. 



T AST week we received . from an 
address in Holland employed by Dr 
Gocbbcls to distribute his propaganda 
a pamphlet written in good English 
and illustrated with pitiful photographs 
of starving children. 

These photographs purported to be, 
not the victims of German brutality 
in Poland, but German children brought 
to starvation by the British blockade 
in the last war. The pamphlet was 
headed Never,Again. 

Great Britain does not make war on 
children as these lying photographs 
pretend, never has done and never will. 
She leaves that to the Nazi rule, which 
has been slowly starving German children 
for the last five years, since Goering and 
Hitler bade tlie German people to 
sustain themselves on guns instead of 
butter. The German military machine, 
so ruthlessly built up to crush Germany’s 
small neighbours and overawe the 
German people and the rest of Europe; 
has crushed German children and 
German youth under its wheels. 

The Nazis ave choking the life out of 
the German. people by underfeeding and 
overworking them. 

There was a time, before Hitler and 
his gangsters were encouraged to seize 
the reins of power, when Germany was. 
slowly recovering from the Great War 
which had inflicted such grievous wounds 
on every nation. Her recovery was helped 
by the British people, among whom 
Germany had many sympathisers. 

British Sympathy 

In particular, sympathy was given to 
German youth. We remember words 
of Lord Twecdsmuir, when he wrote as 
John Buchan, describing the upspring- 
ing of German youth, its cheerfulness, 
its determination to make the best of 
things. There was no envy, nothing 
but admiration and encouragement in 
those words ; and we can also recall 
articles in the C N about the hostels 
for German boys arid girls, their organisa¬ 
tion for walking tours and holiday 
camps. They were held up as examples 
for our own Government to copy. 

But when Hitlerism got its grip of 
Germany all this was changed. The 
. Nazis seized hold of the spirit of youth 
and diverted it from honest manliness 
into the dark paths of the spirit of the 


Bully. That was the first step 4 n 
binding it to the wheels of the war 
machine. The second step was to 
overwork it. 

For the last five years the German 
people have been overworked, and as the 
demands of the war godj became move 
oppressive they have been underfed. 

The results have not been laid bare 
to the visitor to Germany ; but they 
cannot be concealed in the German 
health statistics. > 

Take first the children. Whcii, after 
tlie last war, an English medical 
mission went to Vienna it found there 
a horrible prevalence of rickets among 
young children. Rickets is caused 
by the absence of proper food. The 
English mission remedied this improper 
nutrition, and ‘rickets diminished in 
Vienna, But in Germany it is appallingly 
on the increase. In Dortmund more 
than half the children avo suffering 
from it. In Munich it is worse. 

Official Records 

The seeds thus sown are springing 
up in German youth, forced into long 
military marches and training yet 
deprived of the right food, especially 
fats. A German medical journal admits 
that even among university students 
there has been a marked physical 
deterioration, an increase of heart 
complaints, and an inability to under¬ 
take physical exercises. 

The dreary tale goes on to the 
German workers, with sickness and 
accidents steadily mounting during the 
last few years, and with the diseases of 
improper and insufficient food (such as 
typhoid and. dysentery) rising to keep 
pace with the rest. Children’s infectious 
diseases, scarlet fever and diphtheria, 
show the sharpest upward Curve. 

From the cradle to the grave the German 
is suffering from the Nazis. 

The poison of Hitlerism has soaked 
deep into the German body. The 
evidence of it is not hearsay ; it is 
taken from official German publications. 
The Nazis are convicted out of their 
oxVn mouths, and appear as a gang of 
ruthless leaders who have raised up 
their military Juggernaut at no matter 
what cost to the German people. The 
Nazis arc not ^our enemies only ; they 
arc the enemies of Germany. 


Evacuee Stories 


A Shropshire lady, having read the Evacuee 
Stories in the G N, sends us these new ones, 
with a sympathetic comment on Evacuation 
as a great idea. 

O n arrival at Chester three little Negro 
boys were placed in a room for 
tea, which was already prepared. The. 
hostess left them seated at tabic, and 
after about ten minutes returned to see 
them. They had not begun to eat, anti 
on being asked why the eldest replied, ' 
” We’re waiting for you to say Grace.”: 

A little evacuee at Whitchurch say¬ 
ing his prayers: “ God bless Auntie, 
Mother, Daddy,., Grandad, and Uncle 
Will, and please remember lie hasn’t 
any more petrol.” 

An evacuee from a Liverpool slum 
apologised that her mother would not 
let her bring her new Bible because she 
.thought she would be sleeping in a field. 


The billeting of Roman Catholics on 
Protestants has caused the views of 
both parties to be broadened and a 
more tolerant view of the other’s religion 
is noticeable. The teachers have worked 
magnificently under very trying condi¬ 
tions and have been loyally, assisted by 
the resident teachers, 

* Nearly,all the children appear better 
for their sojourn rin the country and 
quite-a,number dread the. thought* of. 
having to return home. . One gained a. 
stone in weight, and when she returned* 
to. Liverpool for a holiday her mother 
did not know her. 

Evacuation was a Great Thought 
translated into action that was well 
carried out, and it is a thousand pities 
so many parents have not allowed tlieir 
children to continue^ the advantage of 
the experiment. „ 


Echoes of Lake Windermere 


Twelve lads chosen from 12^000 mem¬ 
bers of clubs . in. South Wales, have. left 
their homes, for a month to ; = entertain 
evacuees in reception areas; forsomq of 
them, pit-lads, it will be tlieir first month 
above ground for years. 


O N Lake Windermere a motor-boat has 
travelled 150 miles continuously, 
while making scientific cross sections of 
the lake and making soundings. 

These soundings are effected by the 
latest type of echo sounders, which 
registers sounds that can be seen but 
never heard because they arc beyond 
the threshold of human hearing. They 
are recorded as the echoes come back 
from the bottom, on a revolving drum, 
where- a .pencil registers them by a 
process which changes the colour of the 


writing-ink- when an echoed sound 
reaches it. So precise and ingenious is 
this echo-sounding instrument that it 
tells not only the depth of the lake by 
notifying the time a sound takes to 
reach the bottom and be echoed back, 
but the depth of the mud. Two echoes 
or more are received, one from the mud, 
one from the hard bottom below the 
mud, and others .from irregular deposits 
in the mud. The whole bed of the lake, 
or of channels where the super-sounder 
is employed, can be charted. 


The Boy Talks With 
the Pilan 

Boy. You promised to talk to me 
of Competition and Cooperation. 

Man. Shortly, competition is rivalry 
and cooperation is working together. 
When it comes to making the most of 
work we find by experience that unless 
men subdue their rivalry to good ends 
by helping each other they get in each 
other’s way. So comes cooperation, or 
the Club Idea. * 

Boy. Like.a cricket club ? 

Man. Yes, that is an excellent 
example. A cricket team of eleven 
players includes men who are specially 
line batsmen, some who are specially 
good at .bowling, some who are good at 
both batting and bowling, and also at 
fielding, and one who is a first-class 
wicket-keeper. In a sense the eleven men 
are rivals, for each seeks to do his best. 
Yet while they strive they seek to 
help each other. The game becomes a 
common cause. Only in thus clubbing 
together can they do their best. 

Boy. We say it is not cricket if a 
cricketer docs not help his fellows, and 
again we say it is not cricket if the rules 
arc not kept. 

Man. That is the spirit of it, the 
spirit of cooperation, the Club Idea. If 
wc managed all affairs in the spirit of a 
cricket match the life of the world might 
be [jxs happy as a village green with 
everyone agog to sec the game. 

Boy. But work is serious and a game 
is not. 

Man. Serious work done in harmony 
.can be as delightful as it is full of 
purpose, and instances already exist in 
which it is carried oil cooperatively in a 
spirit of joy. And if wc regard the matter 
in the most practical way wc realise that 
if men work together they gain by tlieir 
cooperation. If our object is to do work 
profitably, to get the ^cst results, the 
Club Idea still serves us. 

Boy. The other day I heard a full 
orchestra for^tlie first.time/]and it was 
wonderful to hear a hundred players, 
with so many different instruments, pro¬ 
ducing such beautiful music, just as 
though movedjtiy a single spirit. Even to 
look at them was a delight. The move¬ 
ment of the violin bows fascinated me. 

Man. Ah, there you have the most 
wonderful illustration of what coopera¬ 
tion can do, for the full orchestra 
includes a large number of different 
instruments — violins, violas, cellos, 
double-basses, harps, big and little 
drums, flutes, oboes, clarinets, piccolos, 
bassoons, trombones, trumpets, French 
horns, arid so on. A single mind set 
them to play a composition, which dis¬ 
plays and harmonises the qualities of 
all these instruments. Each player 
. studies his part and seeks to excel in it. 
A .conductor, as we call him, directs 
them by baton and’ gesture/ The result 
Ts a triumph of cooperation, which it 
Tobkscenturics to develop. Trade is not 
so' complicated as that, yet we have not 
yet learned properly to harmonise' it. 
Jf3ut the world must, and will, learn to 
harmonise all its functions.* * 

Boy. Will that be in my time ? 

Man. It may well be, for every¬ 
where men are seeking, even in time cif 
war, to understand each other. We can 
each and all help by adding to the 
.number of such seekers. 

Thanks Be to 'the 
Water-Bottle 

When a motor-coach with 32 soldiers 
came to a dead stop in a lonely part of 
the, South of England the driver con¬ 
fessed himself helpless, for his radiator 
had run dry. 

However, tho officer ordered his men 
to empty their watcr-bojdlcs into tlie 
radiator, and this amply sufficed to start 
the engine.. 
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He Led The Immortal Three Hundred 


Finland has added an immortal 
1 chapter to the great heroisms of the 
world. .From the time of Thermopylae 
there has been no braver spectacle. 

It is over 24 centuries since Leonidas 
led his gallant host against the 
Persians and fell in defending Sparta, 
and his devotion and heroism won him 
a unique place in the imagination of 
his own time and of all succeeding ages. 
Leonidas, one of a long line of kings of 
Sparta, reached the throne.in 491 n c. 
His country was the one purely mili¬ 
tary State of antiquity, and he was the 
embodiment of the discipline and 
ascetic rigour that made the Spartan 
svstem proverbial. 

Justice he loved, but art and all the 
graces of life he scorned. All male 
Spartans were trained exclusively for 
war, himself not least. The State reared 
the children, while fit male citizens 
lived mainly in barracks .and fed at a 


common table. All manual labour was 
performed by slaves. 

In spite of all, the Spartans were too 
late to fight at Marathon ; so when, 
ten years later, Xerxes came to Greece 
with two and a half million men to 
seek success where his father Darius 
had failed, it was Leonidas who was 
chosen to command the armies of the 
Greek States and. to put the Spartan 
tradition to its highest test. 

Xerxes began his invasion at Ther¬ 
mopylae, a pass from Thessaly and the 
only road by which an army could 
penetrate from northern into southern 
Greece. There Leonidas met him with 
an army of 7000, a handful against a 
host. For two days he held the 
enormous army at bay. 

Then a Greek, whose treachcrydnakes 
his name "for ever remembered, Eplu- 
altes, betrayed to Xerxes the existence 
of a mountain path leading to the rear 


of the position defended by Leonidas. 
By this route an immense Persian 
force advanced on the third day of 
the battle. With his position turned 
by this movement, Leonidas saw the 
destruction of his entire force must 
follow further resistance, but resist 
he would. He called to him his own 
'300 Spartans. lie bade the rest of the 
troops depart, and all did, except 700 
Thespians and 400 Thebans, who 
refused to desert him. 

The Persians advanced in a torrent, 
one army through the pass, another by 
the secret mountain track. The heroic 
king withdrew from the pass to do battle 
on a wider front. He did not wait to be 
attacked but himself launched the 
assault. Tremendously outnumbered, 
lie and his devoted v few .fought as if 
victory was to be theirs; and if valour 
could have availed Persia would, not 
have advanced beyond the pass. 


The weight of numbers, however, was 
too great, and Leonidas was killed in 
the midst of an army of enemies. The 
few surviving Spartans gathered round 
their fallen leader and fought till their 
spears were broken. But they saved 
the body of their hero, and retreated 
with it to a hillock. There they were 
again surrounded, and, fighting to the 
last gasp, Spartans and Thespians 
perished together. ‘ The Thebans 
surrendered. 

When all was over, and Xerxes was 
at last driven home, humiliated by 
later battles, the Spartans raised a 
column at Thermopylae with the 
famous epitaph : 

Go, tell the Spartans , thou thalpasscsl by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie . 

For six centuries on that column 
there could still be read by those who 
passed by the names of Leonidas and 
his immortal Three Hundred. 


When Were Looking-Glasses 
First Used ? 


Peter • Simple s Question Box Patro " 


Mirrors of metal were used as far back 
as the fourth century before Jesus was 
born; but looking-glasses, or mirrors 
made of glass with quicksilver rubbed on 
the back, were made first at Venice in 
1300 and in-London in 1673. : 

What is a Jesse Window ? 

A Jesse window is a window of painted 
glass and very elaborate design found 
in certain churches. The stonework of 
the window is in the form of a tree with 
many branches, and the window shows, 
like a genealogical tree, the descent of 
Jesus from Jesse, the father of David. 
Specimens arc not very common. One 
of the finest English examples is in the 
great abbey church of Dorchester * in 
Oxfordshire, 

How Big is the Moon ? 

Compared with the giant sun, or even 
with the earth, the moon is very^ small, 
although in the sky on a bright moonlight 
night it looks as big and sometimes even 


bigger than the sun. The moon's dia- bottom of the cavity is an outlet for the It was said that one night before a 
meter is 2163 miles, and it is 6795 miles water, which curves upward in its course, battle between the Piets and Scots and 
round. Its total area (the space on its Agsoon as the water in the cavity is up their common enemy the Saxons the 
surface on which we could move about to the level of the bend a the spring X-shaped cross of St Andrew appeared 
if we could visit it) is only 14,660,000 begins to flow, and continues until it is in the sky. The Northern kings vowed 
square miles, or about the size of . to adopt this cross as their emblem and 

St Andrew as their patron saint if they 
won the victory. They did defeat their 
enemies, and kept their solemn vow. 

Can All Animals Swim ? 

Nearly all animals can swim when 
the necessity arises, though few often 
show that they can do so. The tiger, 
for example, is not usually regarded as 
a swimmer, but it has been 'known to 
cross not only rivers, but an arm of the 
sea a mile wide in the Singapore Strait. 
Elephants are well-known swimmers and 
cross the mile-wide Brahmaputra ; a 
and after an interval begin to IIoav .kangaroo has been seen to swim two 

again. Springs of this kind are called at the level n, just as a syphon-pipe miles in the sea; and even hares and 
intermittent springs. Somewhere in a empties a vessel of liquid. It now stops, rabbits will take to the water. Study of 
hill there is a cavity into which the rain and will not flow again until the rain- the subject seems to lead to the conclusion 
that falls upon the hill finds its way water has percolated through the hill and that all animals have inherited the ability 
through various channels. Near the raised the level to a once more. to swim from some remote ancestor. 


iviiitti ciiicL iviibiuiiLi toijctiici, j. iic space 
the moon occupies is 5300 million cubic 
miles, and if it were possible to put it in 
a scale and weigh it wc should find that it 
weighed 78 million million million tons; 
or, to put it in a way that may be more 
easily understood, 78 followed by 18 J 
noughts. 

Why Do Springs Stop and 
Flow Again ? 

There are many springs about the 
country which flow for a time, then stop. 



Things That Have Come With the Blackout Tales of Heroism in the Surf 


K erbs, lamp-posts, trees, and gates 
painted white. 

Cows and ponies have white stripes. 
Rear lights on bicycles arc now 
compulsory. 

Animals arc driven, with rear lights. 
There is a boom in batteries and 
torches. 

Vast quantities of black paper have 
been sold. 

There has been a run on builders 
laths, 3-ply wood, drawing-pins, curtain 
rings, and hooks for screens and curtains. 

Dark' lampshades have been selling 
well. 

Blue electric lamps and lamps of low 
\yattage arc in vast demand. 

Bumpers and wings of cars arc 
painted white. 

There has been a welcome disappear¬ 
ance of illuminated advertising signs. 


Hoods have been fixed on road signs. 

Darkened shops have small illu¬ 
minated OPEN signs. 

Light-traps arc set up in shop door¬ 
ways. 

Trains and buses are darkened. 

Notices in buses ask' passengers to 
give exact fare or name the coin handed 
to the conductor. „ 

The Baclc-to-the-Fireside Movement 
has brought a big demand for books, 
games, gramophone records, and other 
home amusements. 

More knitting is being done. 

There is more letter-writing. 

White armbands are being worn. 

Walking-sticks arc more used, painted 
black and white. 

Many hoarding advertisements of bad 
taste or ugly design have disappeared, a 
most admirable thing. 


T he annual report of the Surf Life- 
Saving Association of Australia 
makes stirring reading,- for it tells that 
3442 rescues were made by members 
during the swimming season correspond¬ 
ing to our winter of 1938-9, 

For the first time on record a meri¬ 
torious award of the association ' was 
made to a girl, Joan Robertson of 
Perth, who saved her father from 
drowning at Leighton Beach. Another 
award was made to Mr David Kerr 
who, though he had an injured leg and 
could not walk without a stick, raced 
into the surf and rescued a drowning 
girl at Tugun Beach, Queensland; Yet 
another, was awarded to Mr J. Stanton 
of the Freshwater. Surf Life-Saving Club 
in New South Wales, who swam to the 
rescue of two men whose rowing boat 
had capsized and managed to bring 


them both to safety after battling for 
hours in heavy surf. 

There is no finer body of men in the 
world than the Australian life-savers, 
who protect the lives of thousands of 
swimmers each year. Without them it 
would not be ppssible- to bathe in 
Australia’s glorious surf. Constantly 
on,the--lookout for two kinds of danger 
lurking in the sea (sharks and.treacherous 
currents) the members of the surf clubs 
patrolling the beaches never think of 
personal .danger when they have to 
swim far out beyond the breakers with 
a life line or to bravo stormy seas in 
their surf boat. One wild night not long 
ago five members of the Maroubra Surf 
Club near Sydney took their surf boat 
far out to sea and stood by a wrecked 
steamer until daylight, when the crew 
could be taken aboard another ship. 
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Enchantment is Waiting Roynd.the Corner 


'T’iiere is no end to the happiness 
* wc may find for ourselves.. It is 
there waiting round the corner, like a 
patient friend. ' He that, hath eyes, 
let lym see. 

There is the joyous physical present 
and the thrill of growing things, and 
there is the beautiful spiritual past. 
Taking of the pleasure they give us, 
we become enriched with a treasure 
that moth and rust cannot corrupt; 
wc dwell in a palace where thieves 
cannot break through or steal. 

One of; the best possible thoughts 
in the world is this—that wc become 
like the thing wc love. 

The Eternal City 

In search of this beauty, and for 
our mind’s delight, wc arc wandering 
today out into the old world. ; We 
pass, in thought and imagination, 
into a city more packed with dreams 
and ideals, dead hopes and deathless 
pride, than any other city in the 
world. This is Rome, well called 
the Eternal City—with its ■ seven 
hills and its river— 0 h f Tiber , Father 
Tiber , io whom the Romans pray! 

The very name of old Rome makes 
enchantment. In its one word it can 
cast- a charm over us. Rome of the 
purple, Rome of the eagles, Rome 
of the martial men, law-makers, wall- 
builders ; Rome dying in the dawn of a 


new Europe; this is what wc think 
of when we remember old Rome. And 
above its churches and immense halls 
towers one great place—the Vatican. 

There are many reasons why the 
Vatican calls to the imagination. It 
is the greatest palace in the world, 
and within its walls time has rounded 
up one of her long days. For at the 
beginning it was a little dwelling of 
the pope ; then it grew, almost like 
the giant in a fairy tale ; and now the 
pope lives in one corner of it. 

Between the beginning and the 
ending of this, time’s long clay, lie 
hundreds of years of wars and tumult 
and immeasurable ambition. To the 
pope’s palace this hall was added, 
that chapel; libraries and galleries, 
hundreds of rooms enriched with 
things beyond price. 

How many popes died secretly 
pt*oud because they had enriched and 
altered some part of the Vatican f 
Theirs was the eternal conceit'of the 
human being, which changes not in 
rank and time. It is behind the duU- 
witted. mind of the labourer who 
makes a little garden before his 
cottage door, lays sea-shells and 
pretty pebbles in its toy walks, and 
stands in his doorway thrilled with 
pride when people stop to say How 
lovely! It is behind the keen intelli¬ 


gence of the monarch or the prelate 
who makes a whole town ring with 
workmen’s tools. For the maker of 
palaces and the: maker of humble 
gardens there is the same inner joy : 
“I have done that; people will 
remember that I did that.” 

But the spell of beauty endures for’ 
all time, for it is woven of eternal 
stuff; and the spell of human renown, 
being but perishable, wears away 
and dies.. 1 

The Whole World's Sculpture 

Art is long and time is fleeting, 
say our copy-books, and we find 
written across the page of history 
the same simple and profound truth. 
Medieval popes are largely forgotten. 
They had their day and ceased to be. 
But in the chambers of the palace 
they helped to build countless multi¬ 
tudes have passed who care nothing 
for the names of popes or kings, and 
everything for flic beauty their work¬ 
men created. 

Each one of its treasures is a 
separate delight, nearly every one 
lovely for its own sake; and the 
► sculpture is beautiful because of the 
multitude of thoughts that chase 
each other in and out of.these marble 
and bronze shapes. The statuary in 
the Vatican is a wonderful example 
of the whole world’s sculpture ; and 


what ideals and impulses lie behind it! 
There is the matchless beauty of 
Greece, with her mythology, her gods; 
and heroes, to whom the exquisite: 
imagination of the people gave amazing 
powers. Mercury, flying down from the 
home of the high gods with messages 
of life or death, came from a home so 
far off that when one of them, tin¬ 
worthy, was flung out lie was all day 
falling down. Thus did the imagination 
of Greece play. ‘ . 

Then there is the Old Testament, 
its imagery all the more wonderful 
to 1 us because of the ringing words 
that tell its tale. How many of us 
have not seen Moses, a sombre, massive 
figure, sitting with his Tablcs of Stone 
on a lonely hill ? And can we ever 
forget the fiery chariots and horses 
that came down and swept Elijah to 
heaven ? 

All the beauty of man’s mind that 
created these visions found its way 
presently to the sculptor’s chisel, and 
to us, as wc ponder this beauty of 
thought and form, comes a little of 
the imagination that made it. Wc 
become in ourselves that which wc 
love, and a mind that is stored with 
beauty is fortified against disaster, 
pain, and sorrow, passing, on to its 
own reward beyond the bounds of 
death. 





wa Add Oxo to your cooking daily. 
p— Oxo helps you to get that extra 
fjjm nourishment you need in these 
2^ trying times and you’ll enjoy 
^0 the extra richness and improved 
jg flavour. Put Oxo 
on your shopping 
^ list to-day — adds 
food value. 
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SLOT AS&V'T 

PRODUCER JNOMTAIM / audience. 

% £0R BRITISH ttfADEftS B 

Y Edited by SIR JOHN HAMMERTON 



You f ll enjoy yourself with . . 



Invite the Physog Family to your ‘home. 
Get them in your family circle—you’ll like 
them ! A variety of eyes, noses and mouths 
are supplied for you to place on the faces ; 
there are literally thousands of possible ex¬ 
pressions, and each one will 
make you roar with laughter ! 
Grown-ups and children alike 
will love the Physog Family. 


Of all Toyshops, 
Stationers a n d 
Stores. Order 
from llanods of 
Kti i uh tsb ridyc, 
UentaUs, Kinyst'on- 
on-Thames, Hoots’ 
Stationery Depart¬ 
ments, or - from 
b r a n a h e s of 
Ti moth ft White’s 
a >i <1 Taylor’s, 
W. II. Smith A Son, 
Wyman <1 Sons, or 
Vurnsidcs. 


AtFASONATING 


TOY f FOR if THE 


CHILDREN 


rout Free, 2/9, from 
Drpf. It, Waddy Fro-, 
du cl ion s, 27 a . Fa r rip<j- 
don Sired. London, 
H.CA. 





REALLY ARE SARDINES 



Are delicious 
on toast 

for breakfast • 
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The Ghost Ship 

A Thrilling Story of Adventure, Told 
in Two Instalments, by Tom Gifford 


Storm Brewing 

H ugh Latimer came up out of the 
hatch carrying'a mug of lime- 
juice and water, and gave it to the 
tall, raw-boned redhead who was 
handling the tiller. Red, English by birth 
and by nature, by name Quentin Clavcll, took 
the mug in one strong brown hand, put it to 
his lips, and drank the contents. 

“That’s good, Unglue,” he said, as lie 
handed back the mug, “ Phew, it’s hot! ” 

1 high, slim and remarkably good-looking, 
nodded, “ The bottom’s falling right out 
of the glass, there’s something brewing.” 

“ I’ve known that the last two hours,” 
was the answer. “ Looks like we’ll have to 
hunt shelter.” 

Hugh glanced at the sky. To the north¬ 
west the intense blue was dulled by a 
swim my haze. lie frowned. “ Orange Key’s 
the nearest,” he said slowly. 

Red shook his head. “ Not if I know it, 
old son. That’s The Ferret’s hang-out. 
Shark Bay is what I’m making for.” 

Hugh looked doubtful. 

“ That’s mighty ,near thirty miles, Red.” 

• “ Just about, but we’IL do it all right. 
Go and tend to that engine and see if you 
can knock a few more revs out of her.” 

Hugh went below again and Red took 
another look round. The haze was thicken¬ 
ing, and there wasn’t a doubt but bad 
weather was brewing. The question was 
what sort.' It might be just a quick, short 
gale, or it might be a hurricane. True, it 
was early in the season for hurricanes, but 
in the Gulf of Mexico you never can tell. 
And Red could not afford to take chances 
for their cargo was a valuable one. v' 

In the hold of their big power boat, The 
'Quest, were more than three thousand 
dollars’ worth of sponges, a whole year’s 
output of Cross Key fishery, which belonged 
to Hugh’s father, Milton Latimer. Mr 
Latimer was down with malaria, which was 
the reason why Hugh and Quentin were 
doing the trip to Key West alone. 

The pace of the big launch quickened, 
and a tall feather of spray rose on cither 
side of her sharp bows as she ripped across 
the long swells. There was no wind yet, 
but it was coming. That haze was turning 
black and already casting its shadow over 
the sea. Red felt happy enough, for once 
in the snug shelter of Shark Hay even a 
hurricane could not harm them. 

He looked once more ill the direction of 
the cloud. Something that was not in the 
sky but on the sea caught his eye. He 
shouted : “ IIugliie, bring the glasses ! ” 

“ What’s the trouble ? ” 

“ Over there, under the cloud. A boat. 
Take a-squint at it.” 

Hugh focused the ‘glasses, took a long 
look, and lowered them. Ilis lips tightened. 

“ It’s a small boat with a broken mast. 
Some sort of distress signal hanging out.” 

“ It would be,” growled Red, but as he 
spoke lie pushed over the tiller and headed 
The Quest Tor the castaway. 

“I don’t savvy,”, said Hugh. “There 
hasn’t been any weather to speak of the 
past few days.” 

“ Probably some crazy tourist gone out 
alone after tarpon and lost his oars,” Red 
answered, frowning. 

A Change of Plan 

T T ugh looked at the cloud. It was coming 
up fast and lumg across a third of the 
horizon, like a monstrous purple curtain, 
llcv didn't say anything, but Red 'knew 
what he was thinking.* .Just those feV miles 
out of the straight course 'might make all 
the difference. But saving life is the first 
duty at sea. 

The boat had been about three miles 
away when first sighted. At the end of 
ten minutes The Quest was near enough for 
her crew to make out that she was a small 
dinghy and that the distress signal was a 
shirt flapping from the broken mast. A 
skinny, brown-faced man dressed in dirty 
singlet and old blue dungaree trousers 
lay in the bottom. As The Quest came 
nearer he waved feebly. 

“ Alive, anyhow,” said Red, briefly, as 
he cut the throttle and sent the launch 
gliding slowly alongside the derelict. 

. Hugh grasped the gunwale of the dinghy 
and stepped in. Tie lifted the mail,‘then 
Red leaned over.and between them they 


got the fellow aboard. He muttered some¬ 
thing which sounded like “water'” and- 
Hugh quickly fetched some. The. man 
drank greedily. 

“ That’s good ! ” lie said. “ I ain’t had a 
drop to drink since yesterday morning. I’m 
real grateful to you all for picking me up.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Red briefly. 
“ I’m sorry we can’t salvage your dinghy, 
but it’s going to blow. Hugh, help him 
below and give him a tin of soup. We have 
to be shifting.” As he spoke he put the 
launch on her course again and opened the 
throttle to its last notch. It was about ten 
minutes before Hugh came up again. 

“ He’s all right,” he said ; then as he 
looked at the sky his eyes widened. “ Red, 
we’ll never make Shark Bay.”. 

“ I know it,” lied answered. “ I’m 
making for Orange Key.” 

Hugh bit liis lip but said nothing. 

The Storm Breaks 

r T*iiE huge cloud covered half the sky. It 
was edged with rolling masses of vapour 
white as cotton-wool. The heart of the 
cloud itself was lit by pulsing electric fire, 
and from it came a constant rumble like 
heavy lorries crossing a wooden, bridge. The 
sun was hidden, and the swells had a sullen, 
leaden glitter. 

“ It’s alt right,” Red said. “ We’ll do it.” 
lie paused, then went on : “ That fellow 
.tell you anything ? ” 

“ Ilis name is Bosco. He said he'd been 
out fishing from Avalon. Hooked a shark 
and lost his oars.” 

“ What was the matter with his sail ? ” 
Red asked. 

“ Got caught in a thunder squall and the 
mast went. That’s his story.” 

Red frowned. “ A bit fishy,” he remarked, 
and at that moment a puff of hot wind 
crisped the rollers. 

“ She’s coming,” Hugh exclaimed. Turn¬ 
ing quickly, he went forward. 

With a blaze of lightning and a deafen¬ 
ing crash of thunder the storm broke. 
The wind was furious, but, luclcily for 
The Quest and her crew, it was almost 
dead aft. It was equally fortunate for 
them that Orange Key was already in 
sight. Even. so. Red sighed with relief 
as the little ship drove out of the roaring 
turmoil of tumbling waves into the shelter 
made by the great sickle-shaped coral reef 
which bounded the north side of the 
Orange Key lagoon. 

“ Good for you, Red,” said Hugh, as he 
shook himself 4 ike a wet dog. 

Red looked round. “ I’d a sight sooner 
b? anywhere else,” he remarked grimly. 
■“ See anyone ashore ? ” 

“ No. Not even a boat.” 

“ The Ferret’s not likely to leave his boats 
about. I’ll lay he has a launch hid some¬ 
where in the mangroves.” 

“ What are you worrying about ? ” Hugh 
asked. “ We’ll be off again as soon as the 
blow is over.”. 

“ Yes, but that won’t be for 24. hours.” 
lie shrugged. “ May 4s well anchor and 
get supper. It’ll be dark in an hour.” 

Hugh went forward and dropped the 
hook. The Quest rode to it smoothly. 
Now it was raining in torrents, and the 
boys were glad to get under cover, change 
their soaked clothes, and get some hot food. 

By the time they had finished and washed 
up the rain was over, but it w;\s blowing a 
full gale and the roar of the surf on the 
reef was like thunder. Hugh beckoned Red 
to come on' deck. The wind had partly 
cleared the sky and, though the sun was 
down, it was still light. 

“ What’s on your mind ? ” Red asked. 

“ How would it be to shift our anchorage 
after dark ? ” Hugh asked. 

" Only delaying the evil hour. If The 
Ferret is there he’ll find us.” 

“You mean lie will steal our cargo ? ” 

“ Sure thing, iiughie. He’s nothing but 
a pirate.” .. > ; 

“ And if we lose this cargo,” said Hugh 
soberly, “ it will just about finish Dad.” 

“We’ll be lucky if wc 'don’t lose the 
launch too,” Reel told him. “ If the 
sponges weren’t so bulky I’d suggest we 
hid them ashore.” 

Hugh’s face lit up. 

“ I’ve a notion, Red. Did you spot that 
wreck ? ” He pointed to^something which 
loomed big and black in the'stormytwilight. 


“ I noticed her as we passed. She’s hard 
and fast on the reef and looks sound. How 
would it bo to slip over after dark and stow . 
the-cases in her hold ? ” 

Red looked thoughtful. 

“It's a notion, Hughie.. Then if they 
board us they’ll find nothing worth taking.” 

“-Bosco can lend a hand,” Hugh 
answered. “ I reckon he owes us that much.” 
He went down into the cabin, but was 
back in a moment. " The beggar’s gone,” 
he said sharply. 

“ Gone ! ” .lied repeated. “ Then he’s 
swum ashore ! Thought I heard'a splash a 
while back.” 

Hugh looked grave. “ I reckon he’s one 
of The Ferret’s gang.” 

Red snorted. “ You mean he was put 
out there as bait ? ” 

“Something like it,”. Hugh agreed. “I 
only hope he didn’t hear what wc said 
about stowing the cargo in the wreck.” 

“ Not likely,” Red answered, “ with this, 
wind* howling. And he don’t know what 
our cargo is.” 

“ He can make a pretty good guess,” 
Hugh remarked. “ Red, we ought to get 
out of this.” 

“ Not a hope, old son. We wouldn’t live 
five minutes in the sea that’s running out¬ 
side.” He looked round. “ It’s as dark as 
it’s going to be. Get the anchor up and 
I’ll rig tlie sweeps. We don’t want to use 
the engine. Someone* might •hear.” 

Between them they got up the anchor, 
rigged the big sweep oars, and worked the 
launch across to the wreck, a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile. The wreck 
was the remains of a large schooner of 
something over 200 tons burden, an old 
ship by her bluff bows and, solid build. 
Her masts were gone, but her deck-house 
still stood. Hugh scrambled aboard, and 
presently came back with news that she was 
sound and dry and that there was plenty of 
stowage space in the forehold. 

They tied up the launch under the stern 
and set to work to shift cargo. Fortunately 
sponges are light and the cases were easy 
to handle. In an hour the job was done. 

“ What’s the next move ? ” Hugh asked. 

“ Get aboard The Quest and work back 
to our old mooring. If Bosco is one of 
The Ferret’s gang that’s where they’ll expect 
to see us.” 

“ I’d like to have a look round this old 
hulk,” II\igh said. 

Red gave a short laugh. 


II 

“ Don’t kid yourself there’s anything left 
aboard her, ITnghie. The Ferret will have 
seen to that long ago.” 

As he turned to go there came a sound 
like the banging of a door down below 
them. Both boys pulled up short and stood 
listening. Next “ moment footsteps were 
heard coming up the companion ladder. 

“ Someone aboard,” whispered Red, and 
drew Hugh in behind the deck-house. 
Pressing themselves against the planking, 
they stood perfectly stilt.. All of a sudden 
a voice broke into song : . 

Tse gwine bach to Dixie whar. cU 
orange blossoms blow. 

Tse gwine bach to Dixie. 

Then the singer came out on deck and 
stood by the broken rail. He was so close 
to the two boys that, in spite of the dim* 
light, they could sec him plainly. He was 
a Negro black as coal and the biggest man 
they , had ever seen. - He looked to be six 
inches over six feet, and his girth matched 
liis height. His only garment was a pair 
of old duck trousers/ and the great muscles 
on liis chest and arms rippled like cables 
under his ebony skin. Round his head a 
cloth was tied, his woolly hair standing out 
above it. At his waist was a leather belt, 
in which was stuck a heavy hatchet. 

Trapped 

TTrc stopped singing and for a moment 
* * stood silent, looking round him, sniffing 
the air like a wild animal. There was some¬ 
thing so uncanny about his appearance 
that' bven Red, who was not easily fright¬ 
ened, ‘felt cold chills crawling down his 
spine. The giant muttered something under 
his breath, then stalked off towards the bow, 
growling deep in his throat. 

“ Crazy as a civet cat, 4 ' muttered Hugh. 

Red shivereej slightly. “ Barmy—not a 
doubt,” he agreed. “ Let’s nip out of this.” 

Hugh.grasped Red's arm. “ Wait! He's 
coming back.” 

The two froze against the declc-housc, and 
next moment the great Negro came striding 
back. He caught sight of the launch anil 
stood staring at it, muttering angrily, 

Suddenly he pulled* the axe'from liis belt 
and with one quick movement slashed the 
painter which held the launch to the wreck. 
At once the wind caught The Quest and 
she began to drift away. The boys were 
trapped on the wreck with the mad giant, 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Bedtime Corner 


What Are the Missing Words ? 

Uey diddle diddle, 

The cat and the —•—, 

The cow jumped over the-. 

uooj\[ 'owVhl 

A * horse and an ass were being 
** driven along the road, the 
horse witli nothing on his back, but 
the ass so laden that he could 
hardly keep moving and had to 
ask the horse for help. The horse 
was selfish and refused, and soon 
the poor ass fell clown exhausted 
and died. The owner of the animals 
then laid the burden on to the 
horse together with the dead 
donkey’s skin, and so the horse, 
through refusing to do a kindness, 
brought on himself a great deal of 
labour and trouble/ 

Nothing is ever gained hy selfishness, 

A Bible Question 

Who . was . the shepherd whose 
son rose to power in Egypt ? qoovf 



A S I was going up Pippen Hill 
Pippen Hill was dirty ; , 
There l met a pretty miss, 

And she dropped me a curtsey. 

Little miss, pretty miss, ** 

Blessings light upon you! 

If I had half-a-crown a day 
I’d spend it all upon you. 

f~\ Lord , let Thy holy angels keep 
^ me through this night, and 
bring me in the morning into another 
day . Give happiness to all Thy people, 
and peace to all nations . Amen 


John and Peter’s Way 

Y/ou remember that John arid Peter clear, but as soon as. the set is.tuned 
1 decided to settle all their quarrels in you can hear quite well, 
by listening'to God? When you first try to listen to God 

There is one thing to remember you will have to do some tuning in 


before we begin to settle things m 
this way. All wireless sets have to be 
tuned in, and so does our listening. 

You have often seen grown-ups 
twiddling the little knobs on your 
wireless at home to get the right 
station. At first the sounds' are not 


too. Certain things in our lives put 
us out of tune, as we say. Sometimes 
we arc not .honest,., pure, clean, unsel¬ 
fish; loving. 

1 We must put this right by saying* 
wc, arc sorry and by not doing the 
\vrong thing any more. 


'■ tarn*)<■■{ 
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The names of all these things found in the countryside begin with the letter F. A list of them will be given next week 


Absent-Minded 
."Y^aitkr : Mr Smith has left 
his umbrella again. I do 
t believe he would leave his head 
if it wasn't on firm ! 

Diner: I dare say you're right. 
I heard him say yestcrdayylhat 
ha was going to Switzerland for 
his lungs. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus, 
' Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are 
in the west, 
and Uranus is 
in the south- 
j west. In the 
ni o r n i n g no 
planets are 
[visible. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
S.p m on Sunday, March 17 . 

Then I Woke Up 

J dreamhd a dream next Tuesday 
week 

Beneath the apple trees; 

I thought my eyes were big pork- 
pies 

And my nose was Stilton cheese. 
The clock struck twenty minutes 
to six 

When a frog sat on my knee ; 

I asked him to lend me eigliteen- 
# pence, 

But he borrowed a shilling of me. 



What Happened on Your Birthday 
March 17 Harold I died . 1040 

18 Sir Robert Walpole died . 1745 

19 David Livingstone born . 1813 

20 Henry IV died . . . 1413 

21 Robert Southey died . 1843 

22 Van Dyck born . . . 1599 

23 Henry Cromwell died . 1674 
David Livingstone, the greatest 

explorer of Central Africa, was 
born at Blantyre in Lanarkshire. 
He w-as the first white man to 
cross Africa from east to west, 
and the world owes a big debt to 
him for his determined fight 
against the slave trade. This is 
how he wrote his name : 


Nothing After AH 

TTere is a little catch for your 
friends. Write ALLO on a 
piece of paper and ask them 
what it means. When they have 
given it up you can say that it is 
really nothing after all 1 

Crazy TIM 






Right 

\Yrite we know is written right 
When \vp see it written write; 
But when we see write written 
wright 

We know it is not written right. 
For write, to have it written right, 
Must not be written right or wright* 
Nor yet should it be written rite, 
But write, for so tis written right. 

Jumbled Indoor Gomes 

J^earrange the letters of each 
of the following phrases 
(and word) to spell the names 
of six well-known indoor games, 
mu LI, ArDS HARD TUGS 

LINEN AT BEST SOME DON I 
MAT IN BOND STRAD 

Answer next week 



Jacko Cannot Stop 



Jf I want to know the time 
In the middle of the night 
I’ve a sundial in the garden 
Which I view by candlelight. 

How the Mouse Got Its Name 

^Jouse, or something very 
like it, is its name in many 
languages. The Dutch call it 
muis, the Icelanders nnis, the 
Danes muus, the Swedes mus, 
the Germans maus, the Russians 
muish, the Persians mush, and' 
so oil -In-all cases the name 
comes from an old Sanskrit root, 
muS, which means to steal. 


Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 

JJerk is the old nursery rhyme 
written in the style of a 
cross word puzzle : 

Scintillate, scintillate, globule 
viyific; 

Fain would I fathom your nature 
specific, 

Loftily poised in the *ether • capa-^ 
cious, V; 

Strongly resembling a jewel’ 
carbonaceous. 

An Odd Sum 

Takk the number of your house ; 

double it and add five; 
multiply .the result by 50 ; 
add the days in a year (365) ; 
add your own age; and then 
deduct the number of M Ps 
in the House of Commons (615). 

The result will be a number 
of three or more figures, but 
always the number of your 
house will be shown on the left 
and your age on the right. 

Supposing, for instance, the 
number of your house is 21 
and your age 12, the result 
will be 2112. Thus : 

21 X 2 = 42 + 5 = 47 X. 50 
= 2350 + 365 = 2,715 + 12 = 
2727 — 615 = 2112. 

The Farmer’s Lament 

'J'iie farmer leads no EC life, 

The CD grows may rot, 

And when at EV rests from strife 
His bones all AK lot. 

HISTORY POSER ON PAGE 4 
The town is King’s Langley 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 
Two Americans 

Husband and 
wife. 

Eight Authors 
Byron, Shel- 
ley, Poe, 
Wordsworth, 
Keats, Scott, 
Pope, ‘Swift. 


Ici on Parle Francois 


Tt was a tiptop Fair. And, being early in the morning, there was 
nobody about. Nobody but Jacko! And he had his eye on 
the roundabout, that gay affair all bright paint and prancing 
horses. At least, they’d prance all right if only lie could start the 
thing. Could lie ? lie could. To his delight they began to move. 
Jacko sprang up and they were off. Faster and faster. Too fast! 
“ Hi 1 Stop! ” lie shouted, hanging on desperately. " I'll stop you, 
you young varmint! ” cried an angry voice. A great fist shot out, 
and the next moment the young rascal was sprawling on the grass. 


The Dutchman's Idea ' 

A Dutch burgomaster, having 
for some reason incurred the hate 
of his fellow townsmen, had his 
house assailed by a mob, and, 
but for his coolness, they would 
probably have killed liim. 

But he tried to think quietly 
what he should do, ; and remem¬ 
bered in a flash that he had some 
beehives in the garden. He 
ran out and threw them down 
over the wall on the crowd, 
which dispersed like lightning. 


LTd6e du Hollandais 

;Un bourgmestre hollandais, 
ayant pour quelque raison en- 
couru la haine de ses concitoycns, 
cut *sa maison assiegee par la 
foule, et, s’il n’eut fait preuve 
de sang-froid, la foule l’aurait 
probablemcnt tue. 

Toutcfois il essaya de refldchir 
cal moment a cc qu’il avait de 
mieux a fairc, et il se rappela tout 
a . coup qu’il y avait des ruches 
daus; son jardin. 11 sortit en 
courant ct, par-dessus lc mur, il 
jeta les niches sur la foule, qui 
se dispersa a.toutes jambes. 


MOTHER! FIGHT 
CHILD’S COLDS 

How many mothers arc aware that chil¬ 
dren’s colds, coughs and snuffles are 
encouraged by constipation ? How many 
mothers know for certain whether their 
children arc constipated or not? You can't 
keep your eye on them all tiro time. So 
when they come home sneezing, coughing, 
snuffling, be sure that their bowels are not 
clogged with poisonous waste which acts 
as an ideal breeding ground for germs. 

! Go*out and buy a bottle of 'California 
Syrup of Figs ’ and- give a dose at once. 
Armies of germs arc cleared out and the 
risks of heatl colds and chest colds are 
greatly reduced. Be sure it is ‘California 
Syrup of Figs', braird. Obtainable every¬ 
where at 1/3 and 2/6. Kiddies love the 
delicious flavour ! For * California Syrup 
of Figs' is a natural fruit laxative. 
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Black in those parts of the de¬ 
sign marked with a cross to 
make a silhouette of an animal. 


Write the initial letters'of the 
objects and rearrange to spell 
the name of a spring flower. 


Make three holes in a circle of stiff card. Thread string 
through the central pair. Spin the disc by pulling 
the twisted string* and it will whistle as it spins. 


The*letters of the name 
of one of the objects shown 
are hidden in the picture. 


KING’S ENGLAND 
GOES ON 

Read of the Country 
We Are Fighting For 

The volumes of the King's 
England, the new Domesday Book 
of ten thousand towns and villages, 
continue to appear in spite of war 
and turmoil. 

While you cannot go to sec your 
country, why not read about it ? 
There are now 27 volumes ready, 
and they make up the biggest 
story-book and the most remark¬ 
able picture-book of a country 
that has ever been presented to 
its people. 

Begin with Arthur Mee's 
Enchanted Land and pick your 
counties where you will; they will 
enchant you and prepare you for 
your travels in Peace. 

Published by Hoddcr & Stoughton 
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